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GLOSSARY 

Terminology  and  concepts  used  in  this  study  are  defined  as  follows: 

Total  hogs  on  farms--  estimates  as  of  the  beginning  of  the  year  unless  otherwise 
stated. 

Imports  and  exports  of  live  hogs--  includes  actual  head  traded  both  for  slaughter  and 
breeding. 

Total  hog  slaughter-  comprises  both  commercial  and  farm  slaughter;  a  separation 
is  made  where  data  are  available. 

Carcassweightequivalent(CWE)--  dressed  carcass  weight  excluding  variety  meats  and 
fat  trimmed  in  slaughter  for  rendering  into  lard.  The  term  pork  as  used  throughout  most 
of  the  text  refers  broadly  to  pork  in  terms  of  CWE. 

Product  weight—  the  actual  weight  of  the  product;  conversion  factors  are  used  to 
convert  product  weight  to  carcass  weight  equivalent. 

Pork  production-  total  slaughter  of  both  homegrown  and  imported  hogs  slaughtered, 
stated  in  terms  of  CWE;  does  not  include  the  weight  of  live  hogs  exported  for  breeding  or 
slaughter. 

Variety  meats-  the  edible  organs  of  the  hog,  such  as  hearts,  livers,  tongue,  kidney, 
etc.;  sometimes  called  offals. 

Lard—  rendered  pork  fat;  includes  unrendered  pork  fat  in  terms  of  lard. 

Total  consumption— the  sum  of  the  gross  domestic  output  plus  imports,  minus  exports, 
all  stated  in  terms  of  CWE, 

Per  capita  consumption-  total  consumption  divided  by  total  population. 

Feed-conversion  efficiency— the  number  of  pounds  of  feed  required  to  produce  a  pound 
of  live  hog. 


FOREWORD 

World  trade  in  pork  and  pork  products,  while  lacking  some  of  the 
glamour  and  volume  of  beef,  is  sizable  and  has  grown  rapidly  during  the 
past  10  years.  The  United  States  plays  an  important  role  in  this  trade, 
both  as  an  importer  and  an  exporter.  Currently,  this  country  is  a  rather 
large  importer  of  such  specialty  items  as  canned  hams  and  picnics.  Al- 
though our  pork  exports  have  been  rather  small,  overseas  sales  of  pork 
variety  meats  and  lard  have  been  substantial.  On  balance  though,  the  United 
States  has  been  a  net  importer  of  pork  and  pork  products  over  the  past 
decade. 

A  number  of  new  developments  and  changes  in  pork  production,  con- 
sumption, and  trade  are  taking  place  throughout  the  world.  These  changes 
have  had  and  are  expected  to  continue  to  have  substantial  influence  on  the 
U.S.  and  the  world  pork  industries.  This  study  evaluates  current  world 
trends  and  points  out  some  of  the  measures  that  will  have  to  be  taken  and 
problems  that  will  have  to  be  solved  in  order  to  keep  the  overseas  pipe- 
line open  for  U.S.  pork  products  in  the  future. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  study  is  to  provide  a  statistical  reference 
for  all  those  working  in  the  pork  industry — particularly  those  in  market 
development.  For  one  thing,  we  would  like  to  see  the  United  States  become 
a  net  exporter  of  total  pork  products.  At  the  same  time,  expanding  world 
pork  production  has  been  the  prime  force  behind  the  tremendous  growth  in 
our  feedgrain  exports,  and  we  hope  the  study  will  be  useful  to  those  seek- 
ing new  feedgrain,  protein  meal,  and  equipment  markets.  The  study  is  also 
meant  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  forecasting  and  policymaking. 

The  Division  is  indebted  to  the  Agricultural  Attaches  and  others  who 
helped  to  supply  information  for  this  study. 

Tames  P.  Hartman,  Director 
Livestock  and  Meat  Products  Division 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  demand  for  pork  and  pork  products  throughout  the  world  has  undergone  many  changes, 
both  in  domestic  and  international  markets.  These  changes  have  brought  about  a  number  of  shifts 
in  the  pattern  of  world  pork  production,  consumption,  and  trade.  The  object  of  this  study  is  to 
describe  these  changes  so  as  to  give  those  in  the  industry  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  trends 
that  are  taking  place  around  the  world. 

The  study  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first  presents  a  summary  of  world  changes  in  pork 
production,  consumption,  and  trade.  The  second  is  devoted  to  a  detailed  look  at  the  pork  industry 
in  each  of  the  major  producing  and  consuming  countries.  The  purpose  of  the  second  part  is  to 
compare  the  competitive  position  of  the  U.S.  pork  industry  with  those  of  other  countries  and  to 
explore  the  potential  export  market  for  U.S.  pork  and  pork  products. 


WORLD  SUMMARY 


Production 

Pork  is  the  second  most  important  red  meat  produced  in  the  world  and  "king"  of  the  meats  in 
many  countries.  World  production  has  been  increasing  at  a  rate  of  about  3  percent  annually  since 
1956.  Total  world  output  amounted  to  47.4  billion  pounds  (42  major  producing  and  consuming  coun- 
tries) in  1966,  2  percent  more  than  in  1965  and  22  percent  above  the  1956-60  average.  Although 
world  pork  production  has  increased  substantially,  it  has  not  kept  pace  with  world  beef  produc- 
tion, which  totaled  64.0  billion  pounds  in  1966,  up  about  30  percent  from  the  1956-60  average.  Pork 
production  will  likely  continue  upward  in  most  countries  of  the  world;  however,  some  leveling  off 
has  been  noted  in  several  of  the  leading  producing  countries  during  the  past  few  years. 

World  hog  numbers  reached  about  500  million  head  as  of  January  1,  1967.  This  was  a  16- 
percent  increase  over  the  1956-60  average  and  was  the  third  straight  increase  in  as  many  years. 
World  hog  inventories  are  expected  to  show  another  rise  in  1968,  although  many  countries  reached 
their  cyclical  peaks  in  1967.  In  spite  of  the  efforts  made  by  many  countries  to  stabilize  pork  pro- 
duction and  prices,  practically  every  country  in  the  world  is  still  plagued  with  recurring  hog  cycles 
and  wide  swings  in  prices. 

Pork  production  has  traditionally  been  most  important  in  the  intensive  farming  areas  of  the 
world.  On  most  farms,  it  has  traditionally  been  a  sideline  operation;  however,  the  trend  is  toward 
more  specialization  in  virtually  every  country  where  hogs  are  raised.  Although  the  average  num- 
ber  of   sows   kept  per  farm  is  still  relatively  small,  large  scale  operations  are  becoming  more 


Table   1. — HOGS:      Number  in  specified  countries,    average  1956-60,    annual  1965-67 


Continent  and  country 


Month  of 

estimate1 


Average 
1956-60 


1965 


1966^ 


1967' 


North  America: 

Canada 

United  States3 , 

Puerto  Rico , 

Costa  Rica , 

El  Salvador 

Guatemala 

Honduras 

Mexico , 

Nicaragua 

Panama 

Cuba 

Dominican  Republic 

Total  North  America5 

South  America: 

Argentina 

Brazil 

Chile 

Colombia 

Ecuador 

Peru 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 

Total  South  America5. . . . 

Europe: 
Western: 

Belgium 

Luxembourg 

France 

Germany,    West 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Total  EEC 

Austria 

Denmark 

Finland 

Greece 

Ireland 

Norway 

Portugal 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

United  Kingdom 

Total  Western  Europe... 

Eastern: 

Albania 

Bulgaria 

Czechoslovakia 

Germany,  East 

Hungary 

Poland 

Romania 

Yugoslavia 

Total  Eastern  Europe5 . 

Total  Europe5 

USSR 


Dec.  1 

Jan.  1 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Oct. 

May 

Aug. 

Spring 

Jan. 
Dec. 
July 


June  30 
Dec.  31 
Dec. 
Oct. 
Aug. 
July  1 
June  30 


Jan. 
May 
Oct. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Dec. 


Dec. 

Jan. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

April 

Dec. 


Jan. 
Jan.  1 
Dec.  3 
Mar. 
June  30 
Jan. 
Jan.  15 


Jan.  1 


Thousand 


5,404 

55, 168 

82 

119 

256 

401 

600 

8,224 

349 

4  217 

1,675 

1,446 


75,500 


3,608 
43,259 
987 
1,724 
1,213 
1,581 
6  394 
1,690 


55,600 


1,410 
108 
8,058 
14,821 
3,935 
2,650 


30,982 


2,978 

5,293 

7  481 

634 

791 

407 

1,583 

5,377 

2,057 

1,218 

6,264 


58, 100 


106 
1,838 
5,412 
8,279 
5,594 
11, 934 


Thousand 


Thousand 


5,575 

50,792 

162 

90 

322 

495 

865 

9,538 

450 

'  208 


72,500 


3,800 
58,705 
1,007 
2,400 
1,570 
1,843 
390 
1,916 


73,000 


1,745 
106 
9,043 
18,146 
5,409 
3,525 


37,974 


3,132 

8,205 

528 

621 

1,158 

520 

1,441 

5,011 

2,184 

1,672 

7,940 


70,400 


2,607 
6,139 
8,759 
6,963 
13,779 


5,106 

47, 41/4 

170 

85 

321 

543 

901 

9,756 

475 

215 


68,900 


62,534 
1,022 
2,300 
1,650 
1,850 
380 
1,952 


77, 100 


1,885 
107 
9,239 
17,723 
5,200 
3,987 


38, 141 


2,638 

8,159 

534 

615 

1,101 

517 

1,450 

4,931 

2,217 

1,512 

8,L26 


69, 900 


2,408 
5,544 
8,878 
5,799 

14,251 


Thousand 


5,833 

51,035 

180 

90 

300 

814 

9,970 
500 
220 


73,800 


61,728 
1,085 
2,200 
1,730 
1,860 

2,080 


76,400 


2,117 
110 
9,531 
17,682 
5,300 
3,886 


38,626 


2,786 

8,081 

653 

650 

921 

495 

1,475 

5,858 

2,268 

1,624 

7,286 


70,700 


9,312 


4,081 
4,898 

6,034 
6,985 

5,365 
5,118 

6,000 
5,525 

42, 100 

51,400 

47,500 

50, 100 

100,200 

121,800 

117,400 

120,800 

44,240 

52,800 

59,600 

58,000 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Table  1. — HOGS:   Number  in  specified  countries,  average  1956-60,  annual  1965-67 — Continued 


Continent  and  country 


Month  of 
estimate1 


Average 
1956-60 


1965 


1966' 


1967' 


Africa: 

Algeria8 

Angola 

Cameroon 

Congo,  Kinshasa9 

Ivory  Coast 

Malagasy  Republic8 

Mozambique 

Nigeria 

Rhodesia 

Togo 

Upper  Volta 

South  Africa,  Republic  of. 

Total  Africa5 

Asia: 

Iran 

China,  Mainland 

Vietnam,  North 

Burma 

Cambodia 

China,  Taiwan 

India 

Indonesia 

Japan 

Korea,  South 

Loas 

Malaysia 

Philippines 

Thailand 

Vietnam,   South 

Total  Asia5 

Oceania: 

'Australia 

New  Zealand 

Total  Oceania5 

Total  world5 


Nov. 

Dec.  31 

Dec.  31 

Dec.  31 

Dec. 

Dec.  31 

Dec.  31 


June  30 


Mar. 
Dec. 

Mar. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


Feb.    1 
Dec.   31 


Mar.    1 

Mar.   31 
Dec.   31 


Mar. 
Jan. 


Thousand 


10 


72 
282 
250 
34-8 

74 
315 

85 
300 
107 
208 

24 
1,232 


4,300 


35 

111,000 

3,040 

574 

421 

3,238 

•°  5,150 

1,704 

1,705 

1,284 

424 

620 

7,680 

3,826 

2,528 


427 . 840 


Thousand 


Thousand 


407 

110 

132 
1,400 


5,400 


31 


912 
2,713 


3,976 
1,256 


10,513 
4,588 
3,655 


469, 600 


128 
123 

1,400 


5,500 


35 


991 
2,936 


5,160 
1,382 


10,476 
3,500 


487,500 


Thousand 


134 

110 
1,272 


5,400 


38 


1,000 
3,100 


5,975 
1,457 


11,200 


145,800 

141,500 

156,400 

160,500 

1,325 
654 

1,661 
716 

1,746 
667 

1,800 
612 

2,200 

2,600 

2,600 

2,600 

497,500 


1  Those  countries  with  month  of  estimate  during  October-December  are  listed  in  the  following  year.   2  Preliminary. 
3  Does  not  include  Alaska  and  Hawaii  prior  to  1961.   *  August.   5  Includes  an  allowance  for  any  missing  data  for 
countries  shown  and  for  other  producing  countries  not  shown.    6  May.   7  June.   8  Taxed  only.   9  Formerly  Congo, 


Leopoldville. 


Less  than  a  5-year  average. 


Foreign  Agricultural  Service.  Prepared  or  estimated  on  the  basis  of  official  statistics  of  foreign  goverments,  other 
foreign  source  material,  reports  of  United  States  Agricultural  Attaches  and  Foreign  Service  Officers,  results  of  office 
research,  and  related  information. 


prevalent.  Many  of  the  structural  and  technological  developments  that  are  taking  place  in  U.S.  pork 
production  are  also  taking  place  in  other  countries. 

Regional  Pork  Production.  The  United  States  is  by  far  the  world's  largest  pork  producing 
country,  producing  nearly  twice  as  much  as  the  second  place  Soviet  Union.  However,  production 
in  the  Soviet  Union  has  increased  much  more  rapidly  in  recent  years  than  in  the  United  States. 
Pork  output  (on  a  trend-line  basis)  in  the  Soviet  Union  has  increased  at  a  rate  of  about  4  percent 
annually  since  the  mid- 1 950' s,  as  compared  with  about  a  1-percent  gain  for  the  United  States 
during  this  same  period.  Other  leading  producers  in  order  of  importance  in  1966  were  West 
Germany,  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  Poland,  and  Denmark. 

The  largest  gains  in  pork  production  on  a  regional  basis  have  taken  place  in  Europe,  where 
pork  has  traditionally  been  the  most  important  meat  consumed.  About  half  the  world's  pork  is 
now  produced  in  this  region,  and  its  share  has  been  increasing.  Production  in  Western  Europe 
increased  35  percent  between  1956  and  1966,  and  output  in  the  European  Economic  Community 
(EEC)  rose  31  percent. 


Hog  production  has  also  been  increasing  in  Eastern  Europe,  where  in  1966  it  was  up  25  per- 
cent from  the  1956-60  average.  Poland,  by  far  the  most  important  producer,  produces  about  one- 
third  of  the  pork  in  this  region.  Although  Eastern  Europe's  output  is  expected  to  continue  to  in- 
crease, many  problems  still  stand  in  the  way  of  any  rapid  development  of  the  pork  industry.  The 
high  cost  of  feed  inputs  and  lower  quality  or  less  efficient  breeding  stock  are  the  major  ones. 
Efficiency  in  livestock  production  remains  rather  low  in  a  good  portion  of  the  region.  Ample 
pastures  and  mountain  slopes  favor  cattle  and  sheep  production  over  hogs  in  many  areas. 

In  North  America,  output  showed  only  a  3-percent  gain  between  1956  and  1966;  however,  both 
the  United  States  and  Canada  were  at  the  low  point  of  the  hog  cycle  in  1966.  The  expansion  phase 
of  the  pork  cycle,  which  started  in  1967,  is  expected  to  continue  throughout  1968  in  North  America. 

Pork  production  in  South  America  has  been  relatively  unimportant,  and  no  substantial  change 
is  in  sight.  South  America  appears  to  have  a  comparative  advantage  in  beef  production  because  of 
the  abundant  supply  of  forages  and  the  shortage  of  feedgrains.  The  greatest  concentration  of  hogs 
is  in  Brazil.  As  of  January  1,  1966,  hog  numbers  in  this  country  were  reported  at  63  million  head, 
about  32  percent  more  than  reported  in  the  United  States.  However,  reported  pork  production  is 
less  than  15  percent  of  that  in  the  United  States.  The  only  other  important  pork  producing  country 
in  South  America  is  Argentina. 

Pork  production  in  Asia  (excluding  Mainland  China)  has  shown  considerable  growth  in  recent 
years.  The  most  important  gain  has  been  in  Japan  where  it  has  increased  nearly  fourfold  from 
the  1956-60  average.  Although  no  official  pork  production  figures  are  available  for  Mainland  China, 
output  is  estimated  to  be  substantial.  The  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  estimated  hog  num- 
bers in  China  at  202  million  head  in  1965.  Recent  speculation  is  that  pork  production  is  still  high 
in  this  country.  Mainland  China  is  currently  attempting  to  step  up  pork  exports  to  nearby  Asian 
and  European  countries.  Many  of  the  smaller  countries  in  Asia  are  implementing  programs  to 
increase  pork  output  as  a  means  of  improving  their  supplies  of  animal  protein. 

Lard  Production.  Lard  is  one  of  the  major  food  fats  produced  in  the  world.  Since  it  is  a  by- 
product of  pork  production,  lard  output  is  determined  primarily  by  the  number  of  hogs  slaughtered 
and  the  yield  of  lard  per  100  pounds  of  carcass  weight.  Lard  production  also  varies  from  country 
to  country,  depending  on  the  amount  of  fat  trimmed  from  the  carcass.  Some  countries  consume 
a  rather  high  portion  of  the  fatty  cuts,  like  fatback  and  plates,  directly,  leaving  only  leaf  lard  and 
a  small  amount  of  trim  fat  for  rendering  into  lard. 

Over  time,  there  has  been  a  marked  reduction  in  the  relative  proportions  of  lard  to  pork. 
World  pork  production  rose  22  percent  from  the  1956-60  average  to  1966,  while  world  lard  pro- 
duction rose  only  7  percent  over  this  same  period.  Lower  lard  yields  are  reflected  chiefly  by 
improvement  in  meat-type  breeding  and  feeding  programs  throughout  the  world.  Virtually  every 
country  in  the  world  has  some  type  of  program  to  expand  production  of  meatier  hogs  because  of 
the  lagging  demand  for  lard  as  consumers  throughout  the  world  shift  from  animal  to  vegetable 
cooking  fats. 

Consumption 

World  pork  production  has  been  increasing  at  a  faster  rate  than  world  population,  indicating 
a  net  gain  in  per  capita  pork  consumption.  However,  the  increase  in  consumption  has  not  been  uni- 
form throughout  the  world.  Pork  continues  to  face  strong  competition  from  beef  and  poultry  in 
many  countries.  Since  1960,  per  capita  consumption  of  beef  and  veal  (42  major  producing  and 
consuming  countries)  increased  about  15  percent,  while  pork  consumption  was  up  only  about  5  per- 
cent. Pork  consumption  has  not  responded  to  changes  in  incomes  to  the  extent  that  beef  has  in 
major  consuming  areas  of  the  world. 

Per  capita  pork  consumption  is  highest  in  Western  Europe.  In  1966  Denmark  was  the  world's 
leading  per  capita  consumer  of  pork,  with  79 pounds.  Austria  was  second,  with  76  pounds,  followed 
by  West  Germany  73,  France  66,  Hungary  65,  the  United  Kingdom  62,  Switzerland  60,  Czechoslo- 
vakia 60,  and  the  Netherlands  58. 


Table  2 PORK:   Production  in  selected  countries,  average  1956-60,  annual  1961-66 

[Carcass  weight  basis] 


Continent  and  country 


Average 
1956-60 


1961 


1962 


1963 


1964 


1965 


19661 


North  America: 

Canada 

United  States2. 
Mexico 


Total  North  America. 

South  America: 

Argentina 

Brazil 

Chile 

Colombia 

Paraguay 

Peru 

Uruguay 

Venezuela3 


Total  South  America. 

Europe : 
Western: 
Belgium- Luxembourg. . . 

France 

Germany,  West 

Italy 

Netherlands 


Total  EEC. 


Austria"4 

Denmark 

Finland 

Greece 

Ireland 

Norway 

Portugal 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

United  Kingdom 

Total  Western  Europe. 

Eastern: 

Bulgaria 

Czechoslovakia 

Germany,  East 

Hungary, 

Poland 

Yogoslavia 

Total  Eastern  Europe. 


Total  Europe. 


USSR 

Africa: 
UAR,  Egypt 

South  Africa,  Republic  of. 

Total  Africa 

Asia: 

China,  Taiwan. , 

Japan 

Philippines 

Turkey 


Total  Asia. 

Oceania: 
Australia6. . . 
New  Zealand7. 


Total  Oceania 

Total  selected  countries. 


Million 
pounds 


980 

11,134 

406 


12,520 


-411 

810 

58 

110 

79 
45 
50 


1,563 


491 

2,503 

3,371 

795 

786 


7,946 


497 

1,157 

135 

56 

203 

116 

172 

529 

438 

246 

1,482 


12,977 


221 

669 
1,046 

516 
1,754 

487 


393 
325 
406 


38,665 


Million 
pounds 

967 

11,399 

402 


Million 
pounds 

978 
11,819 

444 


Million 
pounds 

978 

12,419 

458 


Million 
pounds 

1,061 

12,503 

462 


Million 
pounds 

1,029 

11,132 

501 


12,768 


13,241 


13,855 


14,026 


412 

917 

58 

123 


53 

57 


351 

1,049 

56 

122 

93 
54 
62 


347 

1,048 

54 

109 


56 
62 


339 

1,031 

55 

119 

103 
55 
65 


1,709 


1,787 


1,774 


1,767 


481 

2,624 

3,717 

836 

851 


531 

2,905 

3,918 

831 

890 


514 

2,772 

3,896 

783 

894 


469 
2,793 
4,105 
1,001 

920 


8,509 


9,075 


8,859 


9,288 


528 

1,349 

135 

83 

235 

124 

186 

555 

444 

233 

1,528 


524 

1,386 

149 

88 

247 

128 

176 

568 

474 

270 

1,738 


534 

1,416 

147 

86 

254 

117 

179 

708 

442 

284 

1,776 


546 

1,509 

147 

74 

265 

122 

168 

720 

460 

306 

1,861 


13,959 


14,823 


14,802 


15,466 


271 

714 
1,043 

600 
1,911 

606 


265 
699 
829 
613 
1,887 
527 


223 

714 
1,004 

608 
1,693 

542 


252 

765 
1,155 

632 
1,662 

692 


452 
455 
453 

1 


479 

715 

515 

1 


467 
616 
538 

1 


494 
657 
608 

1 


41,509 


43,471 


44,418 


43,269 


12,662 


469 
1,067 

55 
116 

54 
106 

49 

67 


1,983 


538 
3,025 
4,261 

985 

1,084 


9,893 


570 

1,631 

152 

79 

306 

133 

176 

608 

460 

335 

2,078 


16,421 


310 

857 
1,231 

675 
1,975 

871 


532 


46,375 


Million 
pounds 

1,028 

11,328 

525 


12,881 


493 
1,219 
56 
111 
57 
96 
50 
70 


2,152 


591 
3,028 
4,176 

928 
1,110 


3,833 


539 

1,605 

162 

87 

277 

129 

200 

829 

468 

330 

1,971 


16,430 


633 


4,693 

5,145 

4,820 

4,784 

5,158 

5,919 

5  5,558 

17,670 

19,104 

19,946 

19,586 

20,624 

22,340 

5  21,988 

5,360 

6,120 

6,610 

7,110 

4,630 

6,780 

7,280 

5 
117 

4 
116 

4 
117 

4 
117 

3 
107 

3 
116 

3 
137 

122 

120 

121 

121 

110 

119 

140 

1,245 

750 
1 


1,124 

1,361 

1,710 

1,622 

1,760 

2,123 

5  2,556 

218 
88 

240 
87 

270 
89 

256 
94 

249 
103 

269 
99 

298 
90 

306 

327 

359 

350 

352 

368 

388 

47,385 


1  Preliminary.   2  48  States.   3  Registered  only, 
data  for  countries  shown.    6  Year  ending  June  30. 


Includes  variety  meats. 
7  Year  ending  September  30. 


Includes  an  allowance  for  missing 


Table  3. --LARD:  Estimated  world  production,  average  1956-60,  annual  1961-66 1 


Continent  and  country 


Average 
1956-60 


1961 


1962 


1963 


1964 


1965 


1966' 


North  America: 

Canada 

United  States 

Mexico 

Total  North  America3 

South  America: 

Argentina 

Brazil 

Chile 

Colombia 

Total  South  America3 

Europe : 
Western : 

Belgium- Luxembourg 

France 

Germany,  West 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Total  EEC 

Austria 

Denmark* 

Portugal 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

United  Kingdom4 

Total  Western  Europe3 

Eastern  : 

Bulgaria* 

Czechoslovakia 

Germany,  East 

Hungary 

Poland 

Yogoslavia 

Total  Eastern  Europe3 

Total  Europe3 

USSR 

Africa: 

South  Africa,  Republic  of 

Total  Africa3 

Asia: 
Japan 

Total  Asia3 

Total  world3 

1  Includes  unrendered  pork  fat  in 

only. 


Million 
pounds 

140 
2,615 

120 


2,900 


62 

191 

24 

28 


350 


34 

161 

476 

39 

2? 


738 


80 

5  7 

26 
21 
14 

It.. 
22 


)9Cl 


59 
179 
261 
129 
480 
241 


7,160 


Million 
pounds 

130 

2,517 

121 


Million 
pounds 

124 

2,480 

129 


2,790 


62 

215 
34 
30 


330 


43 

165 

524 

41 

30 


803 


82 
73 
23 
21 
14 
18 
22 


1,080 


73 
191 
261 
150 
550 
281 


7,560 


Million 
pounds 

125 

2,476 

134 


Million 
pounds 

133 

2,476 

135 


2,760 


2,760 


2,770 


53 

203 

31 

31 


52 

181 

31 

30 


51 

179 

34 

29 


360 


340 


350 


47 

142 

561 

41 

51 


45 
138 
563 

39 

31 


42 

150 

593 

49 

32 


822 


816 


866 


76 
21 
21 
15 

17 
22 


81 
77 
22 
25 
14 
17 
22 


77 
82 
20 
26 
14 
19 
22 


1,100 


1,100 


1,150 


71 
187 
207 
153 
543 
265 


60 
191 
251 
152 
464 
261 


67 
205 
239 
158 
466 
296 


7,630 


7,680 


7,240 


Million 
pounds 

122 

2,050 

135 


2,331 


70 

204 

35 

29 


400 


48 

170 

605 

49 

38 


910 


75 
88 
21 
22 
14 
21 
23 


1,200 


83 
229 
308 
169 
549 
314 


7,650 


Million 
pounds 

114 

1,929 

139 


2,210 


74 

220 

38 

26 


410 


53 
168 
596 

46 
39 


902 


70 
87 
22 
27 
15 
21 
24 


1,190 


87 
207 
324 
175 
561 
265 


1,350 

1,510 

1,430 

1,380 

1,480 

1,650 

1,620 

2,340 

2,590 

2,530 

2,480 

2,630 

2,850 

2,810 

1,340 

1,530 

1,650 

1,780 

1,160 

1,700 

1,820 

30 

29 

29 

29 

27 

29 

34 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

40 

58 

82 

129 

111 

118 

141 

163 

190 

230 

290 

280 

290 

330 

370 

7,670 


terms  of  lard.  2  Preliminary.  3  Includes  estimates  for  countries  not  shown.  *  Lard 
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Table  4. --PORK:  Estimated  per  capita  consumption  in  specified  countries,  average  1956-60,  annual  1961-66 

[Carcass  weight  basis  ] 


Continent  and  country 


Average 
1956-60 


1961 


1962 


1963 


1964 


1965 


1966 


North  America: 

Canada1 

United  States12 

Mexico 

South  America: 

Argentina 

Brazil 

Chile 

Colombia 

Paraguay 

Peru 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 

Europe : 
Western: 

Belgium- Luxembourg 

France 

Germany,  West 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Total  EEC 

Austria 

Denmark 

Finland 

Greece 

Ireland 

Norway 

Portugal 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

United  Kingdom 

Eastern: 

Bulgaria 

Czechoslovakia 

Hungary 

Poland 

Yugoslavia 

USSR 

Africa: 
South  Africa,  Republic  of. 

Asia: 

Japan 

Philippines 

Oceania: 

Australia4 

New  Zealand5 


Pounds 

64 

13 


18 
12 


(3) 

8 
18 
U 


48 
48 
64 
20 
47 

44 


26 


4 

17 


2 
32 


Pounds 


Pounds 


Pounds 


Pounds 


Pounds 


52 
62 

11 


19 
13 


(3) 
8 

19 
10 


50 
58 
68 

17 
47 

48 


28 


5 

16 


22 
34 


51 
64 
12 


U 
14 

7 

7 

(3) 

9 

21 

1C 


52 
62 

72 
17 
50 

51 


30 


18 


25 

33 


52 
65 
12 


15 
14 
'  7 
6 
(3) 
10 
21 
10 


53 

61 

70 

17 

47 

30 


31 


7 

18 


24 
33 


55 
65 
11 


14 

13 

6 

7 

(3) 

10 

20 

10 


50 
62 

72 
20 
47 

31 


20 


7 

20 


23 

35 


52 
59 
12 


20 
13 

6 

6 
27 

9 
18 

9 


57 
66 
75 
19 
54 

54 


30 


9 
22 


24 
36 


Pounds 


50 

58 

12 


20 

15 
7 
6 

27 
9 

18 


58 
66 
73 
19 
58 

54 


65 

75 

75 

75 

76 

79 

76 

92 

87 

82 

78 

78 

79 

79 

(3) 

31 

32 

32 

32 

32 

34 

9 

11 

11 

12 

11 

10 

12 

48 

52 

53 

53 

58 

64 

59 

34 

35 

34 

34 

J5 

35 

36 

24 

22 

21 

21 

21 

22 

23 

18 

!■> 

20 

24 

23 

21 

28 

57 

-34 

55 

54 

59 

57 

52 

5^ 

34 

54 

56 

59 

59 

60 

::2 

56 

59 

64 

61 

65 

62 

25 

30 

30 

27 

31 

38 

39 

59 

58 

55 

57 

62 

67 

60 

52 

53 

58 

38 

61 

62 

65 

53 

34 

52 

49 

47 

56 

56 

23 

25 

21 

2.. 

25 

31 

26 

32 


13 
22 


26 

31 


Civilian  consumption;  includes  changes  in  stocks. 
Year  ending  June  30.   5  Year  ending  September  30. 


2  Alaska  and  Hawaii  included  beginning  1960. 


Not  available. 


In  general,  the  most  important  gains  in  pork  consumption  have  been  registered  in  Europe, 
where  intensive  farming  is  more  suited  to  pork  than  to  beef  production.  The  EEC  countries  showed 
nearly  a  25-percent  increase  in  per  capita  pork  consumption  from  the  1956-60  average  to  1966. 
The  United  Kingdom  showed  about  a  20-percent  increase  over  the  same  period.  Most  of  the  Eastern 
European  countries  have  also  shown  gains. 

Data  are  lacking  for  many  Asian  countries;  however,  pork  has  long  been  the  most  important 
red  meat  consumed  in  these  countries.  In  the  Philippines,  about  22  pounds  of  pork  are  consumed 
per  person.  Japan's  per  capita  consumption  nearly  tripled  from  the  1956-60  average  to  1966,  but 
still  amounts  to  only  about  13  pounds. 

Pork  consumption  in  North  America  over  the  past  10  years  has  been  declining.  Pork  accounts 
for  about  one-third  of  the  red  meat  consumed  in  this  region.  Consumption  in  the  United  States 
dropped  6  pounds  from  the  1956-60  average  to  1966.  Per  capita  pork  consumption  in  Canada  has 
been  following  a  similar  pattern  to  that  in  the  United  States.  Consumption  in  Mexico  has  never  been 
very  high,  averaging  around  12  pounds  per  person,  with  no  noticeable  trend  over  the  past  10  years. 

Although  total  meat  consumption  in  many  South  American  countries  is  relatively  high,  pork 
consumption  has  never  been  very  important.  Paraguay  had  the  highest  per  capita  consumption  in 
1966,  with  27  pounds.  The  next  highest  was  Argentina,  with  20  pounds,  followed  by  Uruguary,  with 
18  pounds.  Pork  accounts  for  only  about  10  percent  of  the  total  red  meat  consumed  in  these  three 
countries. 

International  Trade 

Pork    continues    to  hold  a  solid  second  place  behind  beef  in  international  red  meat  trade.  In 

1966  pork  accounted  for  31  percent  of  the  total  world  meat  trade,  beef  51  percent,  and  other  meats 
18  percent.  The  volume  of  pork  moving  in  world  trade  increased  nearly  50  percent  from  the 
1956-60  average  to  1966.  Another  2-  to  5-percent  increase  is  expected  in  1967,  followed  by  a 
similar  gain  in  1968.  Swine  diseases,  sanitary  problems,  and  a  multiplicity  of  other  trade  barriers 
have  limited  the  expansion  of  world  trade  in  pork.  Because  of  these  problems,  trade  has  been  re- 
stricted in  many  areas  to  the  movement  of  canned,  cooked,  and  preserved  pork  products. 

The  outstanding  features  of  world  pork  trade  have  been  the  expansion  of  intra-European  trade, 
the  decline  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  an  importer,  and  the  emergence  of  the  United  States  as  an 
important  importer.  Another  important  development  has  been  the  rapid  increase  in  the  volume  of 
high-value  (specialty)  pork  items  moving  in  international  trade.  Products  such  as  Danish  hams, 
Canadian  bacon,  and  Polish  and  Italian  sausage  are  now  available  to  consumers  in  nearly  every 
developed  country  of  the  world.  Many  less  developed  countries — particularly  those  in  Eastern 
Europe — are  attempting  to  expand  pork  production  with  an  eye  toward  the  hard  currency  countries 
as  market  outlets  for  such  high-value  pork  items  as  canned  hams  and  shoulders.  Trade  by  these 
countries  is  still  minor  in  terms  of  the  total  and  is  not  expected  to  be  important  for  some  time. 

The  bulk  of  the  world's  trade  in  pork  is  carried  on  by  the  European  countries,  especially 
those  of  Western  Europe.  In  1966  these  countries  accounted  for  93  percent  of  total  world  exports 
and  81  percent  of  imports.  Even  greater  trade  between  European  countries  may  come  about  in  the 
future  as  a  result  of  the  new  single  market  for  pork  which  was  established  in  the  EEC  in  1967. 
The  new  market  organization  for  pork  permits  freer  movement  of  live  hogs  and  pork  products 
between  member  countries.  Pork  trade  in  Europe  was  slowed  considerably  at  times  in  1966  and 

1967  because  of  sporadic  outbreaks  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  and  African  Swine  Fever  in  some 
countries.  Trade  in  some  European  countries  is  characterized  by  the  importation  of  fresh  pork 
carcasses  and  cuts  and  the  exportation  of  finished  products. 

Although  the  United  Kingdom  is  still  by  far  the  most  important  importer  of  pork,  its  share  of 
the  world's  total  has  been  declining.  The  United  Kingdom  took  63.5  percent  of  average  imports 
during  1956-60,  but  this  dropped  to  46.4  percent  in  1966.  During  the  same  period,  the  U.S.  share 
of  world  imports  increased  from  8.9  percent  to  12.2  percent.  Other  principal  importers  are 
France,  West  Germany,  and  Italy.  France  and  Italy  imported  substantially  larger  supplies  of  pork 
in  1966  because  of  reduced  domestic  supplies. 
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Denmark  is  by  far  the  world's  leading  exporter  of  pork.  Its  share  of  world  pork  exports  in- 
creased from  38.8  percent  for  the  1956-60  average  to  43.6  percent  in  1966.  The  Netherlands  is 
a  distant  second,  with  about  15  percent  of  world  exports.  Other  important  exporters  are  Poland, 
Yugoslavia,  and  Ireland.  World  pork  exports  decreased  5  percent  in  1966,  reflecting  smaller  pork 
supplies  in  the  exporting  countries. 

Prices 

A  direct  comparison  of  prices  received  by  farmers  for  butcher  hogs  in  various  countries  is 
difficult  to  make  because  of  the  differences  in  domestic  farm  price  programs,  market  locations, 
weights,  and  quality;  however,  one  general  trend  has  been  a  gradual  price  increase  between  1960 
and  1966  in  practically  all  countries.  Prices  appeared  to  have  peaked  in  1966,  as  some  rather 
substantial  price  declines  were  recorded  in  1967.  This  general  decline,  while  not  uniform  through- 
out the  world,  was  especially  evident  in  most  of  the  major  pork  producing  areas.  The  decline  was 
attributed  to  about  a  5-percent  increase  in  world  pork  output.  Prices  in  the  United  States  averaged 
nearly  $4.00  per  100  pounds  less  in  1967-  than  in  1966;  however,  except  for  1965  and  1966,  this 
was  still  the  highest  annual  price  since  1958. 

Prices  for  hogs  have  reached  the  highest  levels  in  the  Common  Market  countries,  where  the 
Common  Agricultural  Policy  (CAP)  has  effectively  raised  market  prices  well  above  the  world  level. 
EEC  prices  are  insulated  from  world  prices  by  a  system  of  import  levies,  market  intervention 
schemes,  and  export  subsidies.  Other  European  countries  use  such  devices  as  direct  subsidy  pay- 
ments or  two-price  schemes,  which  tend  to  give  favorable  returns  to  producers  yet  do  not  price 
exports  out  of  the  world  market.  This  type  of  price  competition  has  made  it  difficult  for  the  United 
States  to  expand  exports  of  pork  products. 


Table  6. — HOGS:  Average  market  prices  in  selected  countries,  annual  1960-66,  average  1960-66 

[Liveweight  basis] 


Country 


1960 


1961 


1962 


1963 


1964 


1965 


1966 


Average 
1960-66 


Canada1 

United  States2.. 

Argentina3 

Belgium4 

France5 

Germany,  West7 . . 

Italy8 

Netherlands9. 

Austria10 

Denmark11 

Ireland12 

Spain13 

Sweden14 

United  Kingdom15 

Japan16 

Philippines17. . . 

Australia1 8 

New  Zealand19. . . 


Dol.    per 

100   lb. 

17.86 
16.85 
8.21 
19.35 
23.84 
28.40 
21.04 
18.72 
23.35 
18.37 
6  21.44 
19.17 
23.03 
23.45 
25.68 
37.42 
29.12 
17.56 


Dol.   per 

-.:  -   -': . 

19.56 
18.04 
13.86 
23.96 
25.39 
28.92 
25.59 
20.56 
22.97 
17.49 
21.59 
21.60 
23.77 
22.22 
22.43 
37.42 
23.74 
17.24 


Dol.    per 

100   lb. 

19.38 
17.84 
11.57 
20.16 
22.92 
28.37 
27.09 
19.59 
23.58 
18.24 
21.31 
25.33 
23.28 
19.60 
19.40 
23.26 
25.65 
17.24 


Dol.    per 

100   lb. 

18.04 
16.40 
14.76 
28.43 
29.52 
30.28 
29.64 
21.88 
24.44 
19.42 
21.44 
24.56 
27.03 
22.40 
28.34 
23.26 
28.90 
16.83 


Dol.    per 

100   lb. 

17.71 
16.56 
16.25 
27.17 
28.51 
29.39 
25.51 
23.64 
24.84 
21.13 
22.09 
23.28 
27.83 
22.22 
27.01 
24.42 
31.25 
19.47 


Dol.    pei 
100  lb. 


21.69 
22.32 
16.44 
26.95 
26.68 
30.71 
25.38 
22.67 
24.39 
19.38 
22.41 
31.45 
26.54 
19.78 
27.63 
25.59 
30.69 
19.47 


Dol.    per 
100  lb. 

23.32 
25.28 

13.10 
28.84 

6  29.35 
33.60 

6  34.26 
23.99 
28.56 
22.19 
23.62 
29.64 
30.60 
24.15 
24.49 
26.17 
30.24 

6  23.89 


Dol.  per 
100  lb. 

19.65 
19.04 
13.46 
24.98 
26.60 
29.95 
26.93 
21.58 
24.59 
19.46 
21.99 
25.00 
26.01 
21.97 
25.00 
28.22 
28.51 
18.81 


Grade  A  carcass,  Toronto;  liveweight  equivalent  basis. 


Slaughter  hogs,  200-220  lb.,  U.S.  Grade  1-2,  Chicago. 


3  Butcher  hogs,  Linier  market.   4  All  hogs,  Anderlecht  market.   5  First  grade  hogs,  La  Villette  market,  Paris. 
6  Estimated.   7  Fat  pigs,  24  terminal  markets.   8  Fat  pigs,  Modena.   9  Bacon  pigs,  liveweight  equivalent  basis. 
10  Butcher  hogs,  Vienna  slaughter  market.   "L1  Slaughter  hogs,  average  price  received  by  farmers;  liveweight  equivalent 
basis.   12  Bacon  hogs,  national  market  price,  liveweight  equivalent  basis.   13  Nationwide  wholesale  price  for  white 
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Fat  pigs,    liveweight  equivalent  basis 


16 


hogs. 

England  and  Wales . 

Cannon  Hill  (Brisbane). 


15 


Pork  pigs,  110-149  lb.;  average  of  64  representative  markets  in 


Slaughter  hogs,  price  received  by  farmers.   17  Butcher  hogs,  Manila. 


18 


Pigs,  140-150  lb. 


Baconers,  111-140  lb.,  opening  schedule  prices  at  abbatoirs,  liveweight  equivalant  prices. 


12 


NORTH  AMERICA 


Canada 


The  pork  industry  of  Canada  is  very  closely  tied  to  the  United  States.  Since  pork  products  move 
with  a  minimum  of  restraints  across  the  border,  Canadian  and  U.S.  hog  prices  are  very  closely 
related  and  tend  to  differ  only  by  marketing  costs.  Thus,  hog  prices  tend  to  move  in  the  same 
direction  in  both  countries  at  any  one  time.  Perhaps  the  biggest  difference  between  the  two  coun- 
tries is  that  Canada  has  moved  ahead  more  rapidly  in  meat-type  quality  improvement  and  has 
shown  more  progress  in  initiating  advanced  methods  for  merit  selling  butcher  hogs. 

Production.  Pork  production  in  Canada  varies  considerably  among  the  various  Provinces, 
but  total  production  has  followed  about  the  same  basic  pattern  as  in  the  United  States.  Canadian 
pork  output  increased  only  about  5  percent  from  the  1956-60  average  to  1966.  Per  capita  pork 
consumption  has  shown  a  slight  decrease  over  the  same  period.  In  1966,  Canadians  consumed 
about  50  pounds  of  pork,  compared  with  an  average  58  pounds  during  the  period  1956-60.  Per 
capita  consumption  in  1967  is  estimated  at  about  55  pounds  and  is  expected  to  remain  near  that 
level  in  1968  because  of  larger  domestic  supplies. 

Pork  is  one  of  the  nine  products  named  in  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  Act  of  1958  to  re- 
ceive mandatory  price  support.  Pork  producers  are  guaranteed  a  minimum  return  of  80  percent 
of  the  base  price,  which  is  the  average  price  received  by  farmers  for  hogs  during  the  previous 
10-year  period.  An  annual  quota  of  up  to  100  Grade  A  and  B  hogs  per  producer  is  eligible  for 
support  in  any  single  year.  The  last  purchases  of  pork  under  this  act  were  in  1960.  Since  that  time 
prices  have  remained  above  the  support  level. 

Although  hog  raising  is  still  a  sideline  operation  on  most  farms  in  Canada,  the  enterprise  has 
become  more  specialized,  and  the  trend  is  toward  larger  swine  herds.  The  number  of  hog  pro- 
ducers dropped  31  percent  between  1961  and  1966,  and  the  average  size  of  swine  herds  increased 
from  24  to  35  head  during  the  same  period.  The  average  number  of  sows  kept  per  farm  is  about 
seven  head.  An  increasing  number  of  farms  are  now  on  a  continuous-farrowing  basis.  Some  separa- 
tion between  farrowing  and  finishing  operations  has  also  been  noted  in  recent  years.  For  all  size 
herds,  the  average  number  of  pigs  saved  per  litter  in  Canada  is  eight. 

Barley  is  the  basic  hog  feed  in  Canada.  Feed-conversion  rates  are  believed  to  be  similar  to 
those  in  the  United  States.  Restricted  feeding  of  hogs  close  to  slaughter  is  practiced  by  some  pro- 
ducers to  improve  feed  efficiency  and  carcass  quality.  Almost  all  of  the  hogs  produced  in  Canada 
are  bacon-type  breeds.  The  Yorkshire  and  Landrace  breeds  make  up  90  percent  of  the  registered 
swine. 

Canada  has  had  for  many  years  a  rigorous  policy  for  improving  the  quality  of  pork.  Grading 
of  live  hogs  was  first  initiated  in  1922  on  an  optional  basis.  In  1940  grading  of  hogs  shifted  to  car- 
cass weight  basis,  and  this  system  has  prevailed  to  the  present.  Grade  standards  of  hogs  are  cur- 
rently under  revision.  In  1966,  42  percent  of  the  hogs  graded  in  Canada  were  Grade  A,  an  increase 
of  8  percent  in  5  years.  The  standards  for  Grade  A  in  Canada  are  substantially  higher  than  those 
for  U.S.  No.  1.  To  encourage  more  meat-type  hogs,  the  Canadian  Department  of  Agriculture  pays 
a  $3.00  per  head  premium  on  Grade  A  hogs  officially  graded  in  slaughterhouses. 

Marketing.  The  channels  through  which  hogs  are  marketed  in  Canada  vary  between  regions. 
Producers'  marketing  boards — a  type  of  central  selling  agency — have  been  established  on  behalf 
of  hog  producers  in  eastern  Canada,  where  most  of  the  hogs  are  produced.  In  Ontario  all  hogs 
are  required  by  law  to  be  delivered  to  certain  assembly  points  operated  by  the  Producers  Market- 
ing Board.  The  hogs  are  sold  by  electronic  auction  by  telex  installed  in  each  packing  plant.  The 
selling  system  in  Manitoba  is  similar,  except  that  it  is  operated  on  a  voluntary  basis.  Most  of  the 
hogs  sold  by  the  marketing  boards  move  directly  to  the  packer,  with  final  receipts  determined  by 
the  carcass  grade  and  weight  of  each  lot. 
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Table  7. --HOGS  AND  PORK:   Canada's  production,  trade,  and  consumption,  1961-66 


Item 


Unit 


1961 


1962 


1963 


1964 


1965 


19661 


Live  hogs: 

On  farms2 

Imported 

Exported  3 

Slaughtered: 

Registered 

Farm 

Total 

Pork : 4 
Production: 

Registered , 

Farm , 

Total 

Imports: 
Fresh,  chilled  or  frozen. , 
Canned  and  preserved,  etc, 

Total 

Exports: 
Fresh,  chilled  or  frozen. . 
Canned  and  preserved,  etc. 

Total 

Consumption: 

Total 

Per  capita5 


1,000  hd. 

do  -- 

do  — 

do  — 

do  -- 

do  -- 


Mil.  lb. 
do  -- 


do  -- 


--  do  -- 

-  do  -- 


do 


do  — 
do  -- 


do 


-  do  -- 
Lb. 


5,001 

7 

5,850 
1,672 


946.6 
51.6 


5,136 

3 

6,032 
1,616 


4,993 

3 

5,910 
1,692 


5,348 

4 

6,628 
1,673 


5,575 


6,421 
1,691 


947.8 
51.3 


995.7 
52.3 


1,056.4 
54.7 


1,006.2 
51.6 


5,106 


6,130 
1,860 


7,522 

7,648 

7,602 

8 

,301 

8 

112 

7 

990 

751.7 
214.9 

843.4 
134.8 

838. .7 
139.6 

931.0 
130.0 

895.0 
134.0 

893.0 
134.0 

966.6 

978.2 

978.3 

1 

061.0 

1 

029.0 

1 

027.0 

28.7 
14.5 

23.6 
13.1 

76.9 
14.0 

42.2 
12.6 

27.5 
11.0 

20.2 
5.7 

43.2 

36.7 

90.9 

54.8 

38.5 

25.9 

35.0 
28.2 

36.3 
30.8 

34.6 
38.9 

39.8 
19.6 

43.1 
18.2 

37.9 
13.1 

63.2 

67.1 

73.5 

59.4 

61.3 

51.0 

1,001.9 
50.2 


Preliminary, 
and  variety  meats. 


December  of  previous  year. 
5  Includes  changes  in  stocks. 


Excludes  breeding  stock. 


Carcass  weight  basis;  excludes  lard 


U.S.-Canadian  Pork  Trade.  Pork  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Canada  is  rather  small 
in  total  and  consists  mainly  of  fresh  pork  items.  Canada  is  normally  a  net  exporter  to  the  United 
States.  In  1966  the  United  States  exported  28.4  million  pounds  of  pork  to  Canada  and  imported 
47.5  million  pounds  of  Canadian  pork.  Canada  supplied  about  15  percent  of  total  U.S.  pork  imports 
in  1966. 

Nearly  all  of  Canada's  pork  exports  go  to  the  United  States.  The  chief  export  item  is  fresh 
hams,  mainly  in  the  weight  range  of  16  pounds  and  over.  There  is  also  good  demand  for  Canadian 
loins  and  bellies  in  the  United  States.  The  bulk  of  the  shipments  go  to  the  U.S.  Atlantic  seaboard 
area. 

U.S.  pork  exports  to  Canada  are  virtually  all  fresh  pork.  Canada  imports  about  half  the  total 
U.S.  pork  exports.  The  bulk  of  U.S.  pork  sales  to  Canada  go  to  the  largest  pork  deficit  areas  in 
the  eastern  Provinces.  Bellies  and  sides  make  up  the  largest  proportion  of  the  pork  shipments, 
followed  by  hams  and  shoulders  and  whole  carcasses.  Canadians  are  heavy  consumers  of  bacon, 
and  when  domestic  prices  are  high  enough,  they  v/ill  buy  a  considerable  amount  of  U.S.  pork  bellies 
for  making  bacon.  The  United  States  also  sells  Canada  roughly  $2  million  worth  of  lard  annually. 

Some  live  hogs  move  from  Canada  to  the  United  States,  but  relatively  few  U.S.  hogs  are  sold 
in  Canada  because  of  hog-cholera  restrictions.  Most  of  the  Canadian  hogs  sold  in  the  United  States 
are  boars,  because  boar  meat  cannot  be  used  for  human  consumption  in  Canada. 

Duties.  Import  duties  on  pork  between  the  United  States  and  Canada  are  reciprocal  and  were 
reduced  by  the  same  amount  in  each  country  in  the  Kennedy  Round  negotiations.  The  concession 
on  fresh  or  frozen  pork  was  a  60-percent  cut  in  duty  from  1.25  cents  per  pound  to  0.5  cents  per 
pound.  The  tariff  cuts  will  be  phased  over  a  3-year  period.  The  current  rate  of  duty  on  canned 
hams  was  bound  at  3  cents  per  pound. 
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Table  8.—  PORK:   U.S.  trade  with  Canada,  by  type  of  product,  1961-66 
[product  weight] 


Commodity 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

EXPORTS 
Fresh  or  frozen: 

1,000 
pounds 

23,314 
(x) 

3,836 

4,168 
4,674 

179 

1,000 
pounds 

21,890 

(x) 

C1) 

2,932 
3,893 
4,927 

109 

1,000 
pounds 

70,246 
n1) 
C1) 

3,996 

4,429 

5,549 

312 

1,000 
pounds 

39,648 

(X) 

C1) 

2,759 
3,355 
5,361 

243 

1,000 
pounds 

643 
8,041 

11,490 

1,388 

3,490 

1,897 

106 

1,000 
pounds 

634 

8,970 

12,548 

Cured,  dried,  smoked: 

1,292 

3,612 

1,172 

149 

36,171 

33,751 

84,532 

51,366 

27,055 

28,377 

IMPORTS 
Carcass: 

-- 

-- 

-- 

1,758 
37,367 

4,393 
40,333 

2,197 
37,436 

Total 

36,351 

38,385 

35,797 

39,125 

44,726 

39,633 

Ham,  shoulder,  bacon,  cured: 

-- 

-- 

- 

1,087 
3,961 

1,237 
4,532 

1,026 

3,155 

4,786 

5,195 

6,031 

5,048 

5,769 

4,181 

Ham,  shoulder,  bacon,  canned: 

-- 

-- 

-- 

5,466 
19 

5,263 
28 

2,451 

26 

2,555 

2,424 

3,150 

5,485 

5,291 

2,477 

Sausage: 

112 

169 

240 
68 

321 
273 

433 
238 

492 

340 

Total 

112 

169 

308 

594 

671 

832 

Other  prepared  or  preserved: 

-- 

-- 

— 

445 
4 

551 
6 

338 

7 

Total 

849 

648 

619 

449 

557 

345 

44,653 

46,821 

45,905 

50,701 

57,014 

47,468 

Not  reported  separately,  included  in  carcass. 

United  States 

Pork  production  in  the  United  States  has  not  kept  pace  with  world  production.  World  pork 
production  increased  about  22  percent  from  the  1956-60  average  to  1966.  Over  this  same  period, 
pork  production  in  the  United  States  increased  only  about  2  percent.  However,  the  upturn  in  the 
U.S.  pork  cycle,  which  started  in  1967,  is  expected  to  continue  into  1968,  and  this  will  help  cancel 
out  part  of  the  production  gap. 

Per  capita  pork  consumption  has  also  been  declining,  reaching  a  low  of  58  pounds  in  1966. 
This  was  a  drop  of  6  pounds  from  the  1956-60  average  and  the  lowest  in  nearly  three  decades. 
Part  of  the  drop  resulted  from  reduced  supplies,  particularly  in  1965  and  1966.  Pork  consumption 
in  1967  has  been  estimated  to  be  in  excess  of  63  pounds  per  person  and  will  likely  hold  near  this 
level  in  1968.  However,  it  is  expected  to  drift  downward  in  the  years  ahead.  Consumers  have  been 
shifting  from  pork  to  beef  and  poultry.  Pork's  share  of  total  red  meat  consumption  in  1966  was 
down  6  percent  from  the  1956-60  average. 
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Table  9.— HOGS  AND  PORK:      U.S.   production,    trade,    and  consumption,    1961-661 


_~e~ 


Unit 


1961 


1962 


1963 


1964 


1965 


L9cm£ 


Live  hogs: 
On  farms3 . . . 
Imported. . . . 
Exported. . . . 
Slaughtered: 

Registered. 

Farm 


Total. 


Fork:4 
Production: 
Registered. 
Farm 


Total. 


Imports: 
Fresh,  chilled  or  frozen. . 
Canned  and  preserved,  etc. 


^:t=l. 


Experts: 

Fresh,    chilled  or  frozen 

Canned  and  preserved,    etc.    . , 


Total. 


Consumption: 

Total 

Per  capita5. , 


1,000     hd. 

do  — 

do  -- 


dc  — 

do  -- 


Mil.    lb. 

— -  do  -- 


do 


do 


QO 

lb. 


55,496 
3 


77,335 
4,635 


11,514 

62.0 


56,560 
3 
3 

79,334 
4,09C 


57,933 
4 
4 

33,324 
3,793 


56,696 

5 

17 

83,018 
3,266 


50,726 
14 
12 

73,784 
2,610 


11,968  12,502  12,632  11,410 

63.5  65.3  65.3  58.5 


47,345 

23 

9 

74,011 
1,313 


81,970 

83 

424 

87 

117 

86 

:s- 

76 

3Q4 

75 

324 

10,730 
669 

11 

229 

590 

-1 

,863 
556  • 

12 

,019 
484 

10 

736 
396 

11 

130 
198 

11,399 

11 

819 

12 

,419 

12 

,503 

11 

132 

11 

328 

36. 
15C 

c 
6 

40V  5 
175.3 

37.0 

iff.: 

39 
228 

2 
2 

47.9 

235.1 

42.0 
339.3 

183 

2 

215.8 

225.0 

267 

4 

333.0 

381.3 

38. 
34 

2 
1 

35.4 

31.5 

105.7 
36.0 

96 
42 

2 

1 

17.1 
38.2 

17.1 
41.3 

72 

3 

66.9 

141.7 

Lsz 

3 

55.3 

58.4 

11,651 
58.0 


1  48  States.      2  Preliminary, 
changes  in  stocks,   production, 


3  January  1.        4   Carcass  weight  basis;    excludes  lard  and  variety  meats.    ^Includes 
and  shipments  to   and  from  territories  for  50  States. 


Production.  Hog  production  in  the  United  States  has  undergone  a  number  of  structural,  techno- 
logical, and  geographical  changes  in  the  past  10  years.  Only  1.1  million  farms  reported  hogs  in 
1964,  a  decline  of  54  percent  from  10  years  earlier.  The  average  number  of  hogs  kept  per  farm, 
at  54  head  in  1964,  was  double  that  of  1954.  The  regional  shifts  were  rather  minor,  but  hog  pro- 
duction is  becoming  more  concentrated  in  the  Corn  Belt.  There  has  also  been  a  definite  trend 
toward  continuous  farrowing.  Spring  farrowings  now  account  for  only  about  53  percent  of  the  total 
pig  crop. 

A  number  of  changes  have  occurred  in  production  efficiency.  The  amount  of  feed  required  to 
produce  a  pound  of  live  hog  is  now  estimated  at  about  4.4  pounds.  The  average  number  of  pigs 
weaned  per  litter  is  7.35.  A  new  study  is  now  underway  to  determine  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  in  improving  meat-type  quality.  The  last  study,  made  in  1961,  showed  that  33  percent  of 
the  market  barrows  and  gilts  would  have  graded  U.S.  No.  1.  Preliminary  results  of  the  new  study 
(which  will  be  released  in  1968)  indicate  a  substantial  gain  over  the  1961  percentage.  However,  the 
United  States  is  still  playing  a  catch-up  role  in  meat-type  pork  production  when  compared  with 
many  other  countries. 

U.S.  Trade  in  Pork.  U.S.  trade  in  pork  and  pork  products  is  relatively  minor  in  terms  of 
total  supply,  but  it  has  been  increasing.  Imports  of  pork  products  have  grown  faster  than  pork 
exports.  Total  pork  imports  into  the  United  States  in  1966  were  381  million  pounds,  carcass  weight 
equivalent,  compared  with  186  million  pounds  in  1960.  Pork  imports  in  1966  were  equivalent  to 
about  3.4  percent  of  domestic  pork  production.  In  1960,  pork  imports  were  equivalent  to  only  about 
1.6  percent  of  production.  Pork  exports  continue  to  be  small  and  have  shown  no  definite  trend  in 
recent  years.  The  value  of  pork  exports,  while  still  small,  has  been  greater  than  the  value  of  beef 
exports  over  the  past  10  years. 


in 


About  two-thirds  of  the  pork  imported  into  the  United  States  consists  of  canned  hams  and 
shoulders.  These  imported  products  accounted  for  about  41  percent  of  the  total  canned  hams  and 
shoulders  consumed  in  the  United  States  in  1966.  Imported  hams  are  mostly  prestige  items;  they 
are  considered  to  be  of  higher  quality  than  their  U.S.  counterparts  and  usually  sell  at  higher  prices 
than  do  similar  U.S.  products.  These  products  are  imported  mainly  from  Denmark,  followed  by 
the  Netherlands  and  Poland.  In  addition,  a  small  amount  of  fresh  pork  is  imported  from  Canada. 
U.S.-Canadian  trade  in  fresh  pork  is  actually  a  two-way  proposition,  with  shipments  moving  in 
both  directions  and  depending  on  the  prevailing  prices  in  the  two  respective  countries. 

Market  Development.  Pork  exports  from  the  United  States  have  not  been  important  despite 
the  fact  that  the  United  States,  with  lower  feedgrain  prices,  can  probably  produce  pork  as  cheap  as 
or  cheaper  than  most  other  countries  in  the  world.  There  appear  to  be  at  least  five  main  reasons 
why  pork  exports  have  not  been  increasing:  (1)  Year-to-year  variability  in  supplies  has  made  it 
difficult  to  develop  stable  overseas  markets;  (2)  pork  quality  improvement  in  the  United  States 
has  not  kept  pace  with  that  in  many  of  the  other  major  exporting  countries;  (3)  U.S.  prices  are 
often  higher  than  in  many  other  countries;  (4)  promotional  efforts  to  sell  U.S.  pork  overseas  have 
not  matched  the  export  programs  that  many  other  exporting  countries  have  had  for  pork;  and 
(5)  swine  diseases  in  the  United  States  have  made  entry  into  many  markets  either  impossible  or 
very  difficult. 

One  of  the  most  important  barriers  to  market  development  at  the  present  time  is  probably 
swine  diseases.  Three  prominent  swine  diseases — hog  cholera,  trichinosis,  and  brucellosis — 
prevalent  in  the  United  States  have  caused  several  potential  foreign  markets  for  U.S.  pork  and 
pork  products  to  be  either  completely  closed  or  difficult  to  enter  at  times.  The  situation  is  likely 
to  become  worse  unless  U.S.  producers  take  steps  to  control  these  diseases. 

Hog-cholera  restrictions  prohibit  importation  of  U.S.  fresh,  chilled,  and  frozen  pork  and  pork 
products  in  seven  markets — Germany,  France,  Australia,  Great  Britain,  Sweden,  Switzerland, 
and  Malaysia.  Germany,  France,  and  Malaysia  will  conditionally  accept  some  U.S.  fresh,  chilled, 
and  frozen  pork  and  pork  products  if  accompanied  with  a  U.S.  hog-cholera-free  health  certifi- 
cate; but  the  others — Great  Britain,  Australia,  Sweden,  and  Switzerland — will  not  allow  imports 
of  fresh,  chilled,  or  frozen  U.S.  pork  and  pork  products. 

These  same  hog-cholera  restrictions  do  not  prohibit  the  imports  of  cooked  pork  and  pork 
products  from  the  United  States.  All  seven  countries  will  accept  shipments  of  cooked  pork  that 
carry  U.S.  Federal  health  certificates.  However,  exports  of  canned  and  cooked  pork  from  the 
United  States  are  minor. 

Sanitary  requirements  to  protect  against  trichina  restrict  U.S.  pork  trade  to  Germany,  Italy, 
Switzerland,  France,  the  Netherlands,  Portugal,  and  Venezuela.  U.S.  pork  and  pork  products  shipped 
to  Germany  and  Switzerland  must  be  reinspected  for  trichina  before  being  made  available  to  con- 
sumers. France,  the  Netherlands,  and  Venezuela  require  additional  sanitation  treatment  by  freez- 
ing, along  with  U.S.  Federal  health  certificates,  before  entry  can  be  obtained.  Italy  will  not  accept 
U.S.  pork  unless  accompanied  by  a  U.S.  Federal  health  certificate  that  states  the  meat  is  trichina 
free. 

West  Germany  is  the  only  major  potential  U.S.  market  which  prohibits  the  importation  of  U.S. 
pork  because  of  brucellosis. 

To  overcome  the  foreign  countries'  trade  barriers,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
cooperation  with  the  individual  States  has  underway  a  nationwide  hog-cholera  eradication  pro- 
gram. At  present  only  nine  States — Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho,  Montana,  Nevada,  Utah,  Alaska, 
Michigan,  and  Vermont — have  been  declared  hog-cholera  free.  All  50  States  are  now  involved  in 
the  national  eradication  program  with  29  of  them  in  the  final  two  phases  of  the  four-phase  eradica- 
tion program.  The  target  date  for  a  hog-cholera-free  United  States  is  1972. 

As  of  August  10,  1967, 11  States  and  the  Virgin  Islands  had  been  declared  certified  brucellosis- 
free  areas  under  the  cooperative  State-Federal  eradication  program.  Also,  875  counties  have  been 
proclaimed  certified  brucellosis-free  areas.  The  progress  made  in  this  field  has  been  consider- 
able, placing  the  Federal  Government  and  the  States  within  sight  of  their  goal  of  a  brucellosis- 
free  United  States. 
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TABLE  10. — PORK:   U.S.  production,  imports,  exports,  and  hog  prices,  1957-66 
[  Carcass  weight] 


Year 

Production1 

Imports 

Imports  as 
percent  of 
production 

Exports 

Hog 
prices2 

Year 

Production1 

Imports 

Imports  as 
percent  of 
production 

Exports 

Hog 
prices2 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

Million   Million          Million 

pounds    pounds    Percent  pounds   Dollars 

10,424      144       1.4      90    17.80 
10,454      193       1.8      62    19.60 
11,993      186       1.6      79    14.10 
11,606      186       1.6      76    15.30 
11,407      187       1.6      72    16.60 

Million   Million           Million 

pounds    pounds    Percent   pounds   Dollars 

1962 11,827      216        1.8       67    16.30 

1963 12,428     225       1.8      142    14.90 

1964 12,511     268       2.1      138    14.80 

1965 11,140      333       3.0      55    20.60 

1966 lL-,337     381       3.4      58    22.80 

1  48  States  for  the  period  1957-59;  50  States  from  1960  onward. 

2  Weighted  average  price  received  by  farmers  per  100  lb.,  liveweight. 


Table  11.— PORK:   U.S.  imports  by  country  of  origin,  1958-66 
[Product  weight] 


Country  of  origin 


1958 


1959 


1960 


1961 


1962 


1963 


1964 


1965 


1966-L 


Million  Million 
pounds   pounds 


Denmark 

Netherlands . . . 

Poland 

Canada 

Yugoslavia. . . . 
Czechoslovakia 
Germany,  West. 

Ireland 

Italy 

Others 

Total 


38.7 
44.6 
27.0 
61.9 

1.0 
7.0 

.1 
1.  1 


37.3 

43.4 

26.9 

59.1 

(2) 

1.0 

4.7 

.2 

1.6 

.1 


Million 
pounds 

40.7 

42.0 

35.1 

47.3 

.3 

1.1 

2.7 

.2 

1.4 

.5 


Million   Million 
pounds    pounds 


Million   Million 
pounds    pounds 


46.2 

42.0 

34.7 

44.7 

1.2 

1.2 

1.7 

.2 

1.4 

.5 


63.7 

43.4 

39.8 

46.8 

3.4 

1.0 

1.2 

2.0 

1.5 

1 


71.0 
42.9 
40.0 
45.9 

5. 

1. 


0 


66.4 

38.2 

43.9 

50.7 

8.0 

1.0 

.7 

.2 

1.3 

.2 


Million 
pounds 

85.2 
46.2 
52.9 

57.0 
13.0 
2.0 
.9 
2.2 
1.3 
1.6 


Million 
pounds 

117.0 
65.1 
51.6 
47.5 


2.0 
1.8 
1.6 
1.5 
1.4 


182.8 


174.9 


171.3 


173.8 


203. 


210.5 


210.6 


262.3 


?93.3 


Preliminary.   Less  than  50,000  lb. 


Table  12. --CANNED  HAMS  AND  SHOULDERS:  U.S.  production  and  imports,  1957-66 

[Product  weight] 


Year 

Fedei 

ally 

inspected  production 

Imports 

3  pounds 
and  over 

Under  3 
pounds 

Total 

Quantity 

Percent  of 
federally 
inspected 
production 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

Million  pounds 

212.5 
253.8 
268.4 
292.7 
294.5 
311.6 
320.4 
325.4 
276.7 
281.8 

::. 

.llion  pounds 

5.9 
5.8 
6.8 
6.8 
5.2 
7.8 
6.5 
6.4 
10.6 
9.3 

Mill 

Lon  pounds 

218.4 
259.6 
275.2 
299.5 
299.7 
319.4 
326.9 
331.8 
287.3 
291.1 

Million  pounds 

95.1 
108.6 
103.8 
112.9 
115.0 
131.3 
141.3 
140.5 
175.3 
198.2 

Percent 

43.5 
41.8 
37.7 
37.7 
38.4 

1962 

1963 

41.1 
43.2 

1964 

1965 

19661 

42.3 
61.0 
68.1 

1  Preliminary. 

U.S.  Bureau  of  Census  and  Consumer  and  Marketing  Service,  USDA. 
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Table  13. --PORK:  U.S.  imports  by  type  and  country  of  origin,  1965 
[  Product  weight  ] 


Country  of  origin 


Fresh, 

chilled 

or 

frozen 


Sausage 


Canned 


Hams 
shoul- 
ders 


Bacon 


Other 


Cured J 


Hams 
shoul- 
ders 


Bacon 


Other 


Total 


1,000     1,000 
pounds    pounds 


Denmark 

Canada 

Poland 

Netherlands 

Yugoslavia 

Ireland 

Czechoslovakia. 

Italy 

Germany,  West. . 
United  Kingdom. 

Sweden 

Others 

Total 


4-4,726 


1,973 


1,273 


94 
671 

137 


1,079 

1 

2 

10 


1,000 
pounds 

72,532 

5,263 

39,243 

45,4-60 

10,037 

46 

1,676 

4 

596 

241 

151 

79 


1,000 
pounds 

7,383 

28 

11 

83 

7 

2 

4 

31 
26 

12 

1 


1,000 
pounds 

5,149 

6 

13,624 

416 

2,938 

14 

271 

3 

21 

1 

7 

9 


1,000     1,000 
pounds    pounds 


1,000     1,000 
pounds    pounds 


12 
1,237 

74 

1 

181 
191 


4,532 


128 


(2) 


12 


85,170 

551 

57,014 

— 

52,878 

— 

46,170 

— 

12,982 

-- 

2,164 

— 

1,951 

5 

1,273 

16 

856 

-- 

276 

— 

172 

-- 

1,387 

47,972 


1,994   175,328 


22,459 


1,699 


4,681 


572    262,293 


1  Prepared  or  preserved,  except  sausage. 

2  Less  than  500  lb. 


Table  14. — PORK:  U.S.  imports  by  type  and  country  of  origin,  19661 
L  Product  weight] 


Country  of  origin 


Fresh, 
chilled 

or 
frozen 


Sausage 


Canned 


Hams 
&  shoul- 
ders 


Bacon 


Other 


Cured2 


Hams 
shoul- 
ders. 


Bacon 


Other 


Total 


1,000    1,000     1,000      1,000 
pounds   pounds    pounds     pounds 


Denmark 

Netherlands 

Poland 

Canada 

Yugoslavia 

Czechoslovakia. 
Germany,  West.. 

Ireland 

Italy 

Sweden 

United  Kingdom. 
Others 


39,633 


1,400 

615 

262 

72 


504 
72 

832 
2 


1,190 


69 


87,707 

59,208 

38,879 

2,451 

6,602 

1,672 

1,283 

1 

29 

19 

79 

301 


16,321 

612 

85 

26 

2 

200 
2 


1,000  1,000  1,000     1,000  1,000 

pounds  pounds  pounds    pounds  pounds 

12,373  37  3  5  116,950 

5,129  68  —  —  65,089 

12,644  —  —  —  51,608 

6  .1,026  3,155  339  47,468 

2,141  —  6  --  8,753 

368  —  —  —  2,040 

118  177  —  12  1,798 

2  174  —  1,579 

3  290  —  28  1,540 

19  —  —  —  653 

1  —  342 

11  6  64  6  529 


Total. 


41,982 


2,677 


3,231    17,248    32,812 


1,606 


3,403 


390 


298,349 


1  Preliminary. 

Prepared  or  preserved,  except  sausages 
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Table  15. --PORK:      U.S.    exports  by  country  of  destination,    1958-66 
[Product  weight] 


Country  of  destination 


1958 


1959 


1960 


1961 


1962 


1963 


1964 


1965 


1966 


Canada 

Venezuela 

Jamaica 

Bahamas 

France 

Mexico 

Trinidad 

Panama 

Barbados 

Netherlands  Antilles 

Leeward  and  Windward  Islands 

Bermuda 

British  Honduras 

Peru 

Germany,  West 

Guyana 

Netherlands 

Surinam 

Philippines 

Japan 

Others 

Total 


32,040 


1,000 
pounds 


1,000 
pounds 


1,000 

pounds 

84,534 

4,816 

4,428 

2,211 

2,386 

6,515 

3,247 

1,673 

634 

1,124 

644 

841 

459 

86 

1,287 

320 

3,454 

291 

507 

15,689 

2,979 


1,000 
pounds 

51,366 

9,086 

4,581 

2,976 

11,900 

7,676 

3,230 

2,018 

698 

1,589 

800 

849 

653 

89 

2,243 

242 

8,625 

573 

830 

8,317 

14,646 


1,000 
pounds 

27,056 

3,247 

2,931 

2,453 

35 

2,007 

1,397 

971 

671 

793 

681 

660 

440 

176 

152 

82 

221 

231 

318 

331 

2,801 


1,000 
pounds 

28,377 

3,320 

2,569 

2,565 

2,449 

2,193 

1,424 

1,198 

1,010 

695 

583 

433 

305 

292 

286 

271 

270 

250 

250 

167 

1,978 


54,248 


70,944       69,365         68,320         63,679         138,125       132,987       47,654 


50,885 


Table  16. — PORK:  U.S.  exports  by  type  of  product  and  country  of  destination,  1965 

[  Product  weight] 


Country  of  destination 


Fresh,  frozen  or  chilled 


Carcass 


Hams 
and 
shoulders 


Other 


Cured 
(Dried,  salted,  smoked) 


Ham, 
and 
shoulders 


Bacon 


Other 


Canned 
( cured ) 


Total3 


Canada 

Venezuela 

Jamaica 

Bahamas 

Mexico 

Trinidad 

Panama 

Netherlands  Antilles 

Belgium-  Luxembourg 

Leeward  and  Windward  Islands 

Barbados 

Bermuda 

British  Honduras 

Japan 

Philippines 

Congo 

Others 

Total 


1,000 
pounds 

140 

4 
5 


1,00C 
pounds 


5,042 
770 

73 

6 

3 

172 

18 

210 

9 

4 

30 
2 

04 
236 


1,000 
pounds 

11,490 

277 

152 

978 

1,753 

35 
108 
120 
310 

61 

33 
10 
292 
122 
258 
443 


1,000 
pounds 

1,387 

1,560 

25 

601 

678 
137 
163 
285 
277 

93 
251 

99 


387 


1,000 
pounds 

3,490 
270 

30 
349 

10 
124 
132 

44 

47 

123 

247 

7 

10 

67 

237 


1,000 
pounds 

1,897 

165 

1,887 

313 

119 

551 

131 

378 

11 

214 

449 

31 

221 

1 


499 


'30  5 


9,589 


16,442 


5,960 


5,181 


6,867 


1,000 
pounds 

106 

64 

837 

134 

114 

6 

291 

69 

8 

66 

2 

68 

101 

22 

107 

8 

801 


2,804 


1,000 
pounds 

27,056 

3,247 

2,931 

2,453 

2,007 

1,397 

971 

793 

824 

681 

671 

660 

440 

331 

318 

266 

2,608 


47,654 


1  Country  data  may  not  add,  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Census. 
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Table  17. --PORK:  U.S.  exports  by  type  of  product  and  country  of  destination,  1966  * 

[  Product  weight  ] 


Country  of  destination 


Canada , 

Venezuela , 

Jamaica , 

Bahamas , 

France 

Mexico , 

Trindad 

Panama 

Barbados 

Netherlands  Antilles 

Leeward -Windward  Islands, 
Bermuda 

British  Honduras 

Peru 

Germany,  West 

Guyana 

Netherlands 

Surinam 

Philippines 

Others 

Total 


Fresh,  frozen  or  chilled 


Carcass 


1,000 
pounds 

634 
188 

10 


79 


921 


Hams 
and 
shoulders 


1,000 
pounds 

8,969 
614 

63 
2,171 
41 
45 
94 
4 
14 
12 
11 


24 


1 
291 


12,354 


Other 


1,000 
pounds 

12,548 

92 

51 

797 

102 

1,824 

11 

49 

1 

10 

69 

5 


230 

128 
6 

10 
394 


16,335 


Cured 
(Dried,  salted,  smoked) 


Hams 
and 
shoulders 


1,000 
pounds 

1,292 

1,878 

6 

855 

152 

2 

619 

163 

116 

146 

192 

235 

83 

3 

24 

6 

1 
306 


6,079 


Bacon 


1,000 
pounds 

3,612 

267 

50 

359 

67 

96 

170 

128 

25 

39 

133 

7 

14 


4 

49 

266 


5,289 


Other 


1,000 
pounds 

1,172 
266 

1,606 
295 

114 
608 
529 
747 
378 
178 
8 
120 
192 

199 
133 

100 

226 


6,871 


Canned 
(cured) 


1,000 
pounds 

150 

15 

856 

186 

24 

145 

45 

191 

14 

122 

93 

33 

87 

83 

32 

45 

9 

134 

189 

583 


3,036 


Total 


1,000 
pounds 

28,377 

3,320 

2,569 

2,565 

2,449 

2,193 

1,424 

1,198 

1,010 

695 

583 

433 

305 

292 

286 

271 

270 

250 

250 

2,145 


50,  £ 


1  Preliminary. 

U.S.  Bureau  of  Census. 

There  is  no  specific  program  directed  toward  eradication  of  trichinosis.  Meat  inspection 
health  and  sanitation  requirements  call  for  special  processing  of  pork  and  pork  products  to  aid 
in  eliminating  trichina.  In  addition,  sanitation  regulations  governing  collection  and  handling  of 
garbage  to  be  fed  to  swine  are  strictly  enforced  to  prevent  trichinosis. 

Spot  checks  indicate  the  presence  of  trichina  in  pork  to  be  very  low.  Recently,  a  testing  pro- 
cedure for  trichina  was  developed  that  is  thought  to  be  economically  feasible  on  a  wide  scale. 
Prior  to  this,  the  testing  methods  were  too  expensive  to  be  considered  practical.  The  new  develop- 
ment to  determine  the  presence  of  trichina  in  pork  and  pork  products  could  open  previously  closed 
foreign  markets. 

Until  hog  cholera,  brucellosis,  and  trichina  are  eradicated  completely,  many  potential  markets 
will,  in  effect,  remain  closed  to  imports  of  U.S.  pork  and  pork  products.  The  hog-cholera  and 
brucellosis  eradication  programs  should  be  completed  in  order  to  insure  U.S.  participation  in  for- 
eign trade  potential.  Currently,  these  two  programs  are  well  established  and  are  making  strides 
toward  completion,  and  an  intermediate  solution  appears  to  have  been  found  in  the  trichinosis- 
disease  trade  barrier. 

U.S.  sanitation  regulations  in  the  areas  of  slaughtering,  processing,  packaging,  and  shipping 
are  well  within  the  health  and  sanitary  requirements  of  most  foreign  countries  that  import  U.S. 
pork. 

The  U.K.  Board  of  Trade  recently  lifted  its  restrictions  on  pork  imports  from  the  dollar  areas. 
This  easing  of  quantitative  restrictions  could  lead  to  some  increase  in  U.S.  pork  exports  to  the 
United  Kingdom.  However,  all  pork  imports  are  still  subject  to  sanitary  restrictions.  Since  U.S. 
fresh  pork  is  not  permitted  entry  under  existing  health  regulations,  the  removal  of  quota  restric- 
tions applies  only  to  fully  cooked  pork  items.  The  eradication  of  hog  cholera  in  the  United  States 
would  open  U.K.  markets  to  fresh  porks. 
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Table  18. — LARD:  U.S.  exports  by  country  of  destination,  average  1956-60,  annual  1961-66 1 


Country 
of  destination 


United  Kingdom. . . 

Canada 

Mexico 

Haiti 

British  Honduras. 
Germany,  West 

Belgium 

Panama 

Japan 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Yugoslavia 

Chile 

Cuba 

Others 

Total 


Average 
1956-6C 


1961 


1962 


1963 


1964- 


1965 


1966* 


Million 
pounds 

216 

15 

12 

7 

X 

31 

(2) 

5 

(2) 

4 

3 

3:> 

I 

Lfi  ■ 

32 


Million 
pounds 

278 

22 

12 

8 

2 

19 

2 

3 

1 

4 

(3) 

2 
43 

21 


Million 
pounds 

350 

21 

11 

7 

2 

14 

2 

4 

(3) 

1 

(3) 

(3) 

1 


Million 
pounds 

436 

15 

11 

6 

2 

19 

1 

3 

1 

7 

L4 
2 

1 


Million 
pounds 


Million 
pounds 


Million 
pounds 


550 

15 

7 

7 

2 

18 

1 

3 

2 

16 

19 

1c 

1 

23 


203 

13 

11 

6 

3 

4 

(3) 
3 
3 
2 

(3) 


100 

18 

15 

7 

3 

3 

2 

2 

1 

(3) 


3-5 


-r: 


422 


538 


682 


251 


158 


1  Includes  rendered  pork  fat. 
Table  19. 


2  Preliminary.   3  Less  than  500,000  lb. 

-PORK  OFFALS:  U.S.  exports  by  country  of  destination,  1965-66 
[Product  weight] 


Country  of  destination 


1965 


Livers 


Others 


Total 


19663 


Livers 


Other 


Total 


Netherlands 

Germany,  West 

France 

Mexico 

Canada 

Belgium- Luxembourg 

Spain 

Trinidad 

United  Kingdom 

Panama 

Germany,  East 

Hungary 

Leeward-Windward  Islands. 

Philippines 

Japan 

Jamaica 

Netherlands  Antilles 

Denmark 

Israel 

Austria 

Switzerland 

British  Guiana 

Bahamas 

Sweden 

British  Honduras 

Colombia 

Barbados 

Malaysia 

Others 

Total 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

pounds 

pound 

pounds 

pound 

5 

pounds 

pounds 

18,311 

7 

,277 

25 

,588 

19 

,529 

3,482 

23 

,011 

16,817 

5 

,194 

22 

,011 

17 

,325 

3,798 

21 

,123 

10,005 

1 

,122 

11 

,127 

13 

,350 

1,355 

14 

,705 

— 

6 

,859 

3 

,359 

-- 

12,922 

12 

,922 

545 

771 

1 

,316 

538 

1,411 

1 

,949 

1,517 

282 

1 

,799 

915 

334 

I 

,249 

666 

-- 

666 

578 

83 

661 

15 

223 

238 

— 

388 

388 

71 

679 

7:  0 

65 

270 

335 

-- 

166 

166 

-- 

294 

294 

-- 

-- 

— 

255 

-- 

255 

-- 

— 

— 

248 

— 

248 

— 

10 

1 



172 

172 

164 

36 

200 

109 

49 

158 

174 

346 

520 

41 

110 

151 

— 

997 

997 

— 

145 

145 

-- 

<T'7 

257 

~ 

141 

141 

-- 

1 

1 

56 

55 

111 

6 

2 

S 

100 

3 

103 

._ 

-- 

— 

100 

-- 

100 

__ 

54 

54 

a 

76 

84 

__ 

j 

9 

— 

68 

68 

__ 

76 

76 

i 

62 

63 

30 

-- 

30 

51 

— 

51 

__ 

29 

29 



27 

27 

.- 

6 

6 

— 

21 

21 

__ 

31 

31 

— 

19 

19 

__ 

— 

— 

11 

-- 

11 

7 

212 

219 

— 

19 

19 

48,328 


26,639 


74,967 


53,280 


25,304 


78,584 


Preliminary. 
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Table  20. --HOGS:   U.S.  exports  by  country  of  destination,  1960- 


Country  of  destination 


1960 


1961 


1962 


1963 


1964 


1965 


19662 


Mexico 

Canada 

Japan 

Venezuela 

El  Salvador 

Colombia 

Nicaragua 

Trinidad 

Ecuador 

Guatemala 

Thailand 

Netherlands  Antilles 

Brazil 

Korea,  Republic  of 

Italy.., 

Bolivia 

Vietnam , 

Peru 

Panama. , 

Nansei  and  Nanpo  Islands. 

Dominican  Republic , 

Germany,  West , 

Haiti , 

Bahamas 

Chile , 

Costa  Rica , 

Argentina , 

Philippines 

Honduras 

Spain 

Paraguay , 

France , 

British  Honduras , 

Taiwan 

Others 

Total 


Number 

722 
17 

2,012 

8 

277 


7 
203 


58 
6 

8 
4 

12 

36 


Number 


Number 


Number 


290 
330 
118 
803 
3 
602 

24 

4 
80 


86 


71 
58 


18 
4 


21 
14 

352 
60 
28 

181 


3,234 


5,C 


476 
99 

144 

164 
6 

876 
21 

55 

1 
10 

134 
46 

33 

44 
34 

758 


31 
96 


39 


2 
261 


1,781 

158 

298 

24 

197 
3 

67 
65 


292 

46 


4 

551 

76 

47 

4 


91 
16 


93 

64 


14 


Number 

13,056 

1,002 

130 

172 

20 

71 

318 

36 
10 


104 
12 

114 
12 

6 

7 

481 

23 


55 

97 

336 

106 


Number 

9,684 
255 
107 
667 
511 


42 

10 


Number 


6 
56 


53 
39 
62 
16 

16 


11 

200 

108 

93 

65 

60 

78 

10 

9 


4,391 
1,863 
1,164 

646 

607 

269 

194 

140 

71 

51 

37 

31 

30 

28 

24 

20 

20 

16 

15 

13 

8 

4 

4 

3 


236 

147 


6,616 


8,215 


3,330 


3,i 


16,567 


12,180 


9,649 


x   Shipments  consist  mainly  of  breeding  animals. 


Preliminary. 


The  two  consistently  high  money  earners  in  the  pork  export  market  are  lard  and  variety 
meats.  The  United  Kingdom  is  the  principal  buyer  of  U.S.  lard,  with  $24  million  and  $12  million 
worth  in  1965  and  1966,  respectively.  The  long-term  outlook  for  U.S.  lard  in  the  United  Kingdom 
is  not  particularly  favorable  because  of  increased  competition  from  other  suppliers.  Then,  too, 
there  has  been  a  definite  trend  to  substitute  vegetable  oil  for  lard  in  most  countries  throughout 
the  world. 

Most  of  the  U.S.  pork  variety  meats  (offals)  are  sold  to  Western  Europe.  The  outlook  for 
increased  sales  is  quite  favorable.  The  most  important  breakthrough  was  the  35-percent  tariff 
reduction — obtained  in  the  recent  Kennedy  Round  negotiations — on  variety  meats  entering  the  EEC. 
However,  sanitary  problems  and  swine  diseases  in  the  United  States  still  make  it  difficult  to  get 
pork  variety  meats  into  certain  markets.  Then,  too,  failure  to  export  a  consistent  volume  and 
quality  of  variety  meats,  as  well  as  of  all  pork  products,  has  caused  foreign  buyers  to  consider 
U.S.  products  as  "risky1'  trade.  Consequently,  the  United  States  is  often  not  a  preferred  source  of 
supply  and  many  times  discounted  in  the  market. 

The  United  States  has  built  a  sizable  export  for  live  hogs — mainly  breeding  stock.  The  prin- 
cipal markets  have  been  Mexico,  Canada,  and  Japan.  In  recent  years,  South  American  countries 
have  shown  interest  in  U.S.  breeding  stock  to  upgrade  domestic  herds.  Sales  have  amounted  to  about 
$250,000  annually.  Elimination  of  swine  diseases  would  help  to  boost  exports. 
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Mexico 

Pork  production  in  Mexico  in  1966  was  about  30  percent  above  the  1956-60  average.  Although 
this  was  a  substantial  rise,  it  was  not  sufficient  to  increase  per  capita  pork  supplies.  Per  capita 
consumption,  at  12  pounds  in  1966,  was  1  pound  less  than  the  1956-60  average.  Domestic  production 
accounts  for  virtually  all  the  pork  consumed  in  Mexico  because  foreign  trade  in  pork  is  generally 
negligible. 

Both"the  Mexican  Government  and  private  enterprise  are  interested  in  improving  and  expand- 
ing hog  production.  Mexico  has  imported  large  numbers  of  breeding  animals  from  the  United  States 
over  the  past  several  years  in  an  effort  to  improve  the  quality  of  local  swine  herds.  In  spite  of 
these  efforts,  pork  production  is  still  less  than  half  that  of  beef.  Beef  production  has  received 
more  attention  than  that  of  pork;  even  so,  beef  output,  too,  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  rapidly 
expanding  population.  Although  meat  prices  have  been  rising  over  the  past  several  years,  prices 
received  by  producers  for  meat  animals  have  not  been  sufficient  to  encourage  greater  livestock 
production.  *. 


Table  21. --HOGS  AND  PORK:  Mexico's  production,  trade,  and  consumption,  1961-66 


Item 

Unit 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

19661 

Live  hogs: 

1,000  hd. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

8,900 

2,092 
950 

10,455 

2,296 
950 

8 
2 

,972 

,396 
980 

9,325 

2,418 

950 

9,538 

2,666 
950 

9,756 

Slaughtered: 
Registered 

2,840 

950 

Total 

do 

3,0-42 

3,246 

3 

,376 

3,368 

3,616 

3,790 

Pork : 3 
Production: 
Registered 

Mil.  Lb. 
do 

277 
125 

314 
130 

325 

133 

332 
130 

369 
132 

393 

132 

.led  or  fro 
preserved, 

.led  or  fro 
preserved, 

zen 

zen 

etc 

Total 

do 

402 

444 

458 

462 

501 

525 

Imports: 
Fresh,  chi! 
Canned  and 

do 

do 

- 

-- 

- 

- 

-- 

-- 

Total 

do 

(4) 

(*) 

(*) 

(4) 

4) 

(') 

Exports : 
Fresh,  chi] 
Canned  and 

do 

do 

— 

— 

-- 

- 

- 

-- 

Total 

do 

— 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Consumption. 
Total 

do 

Lb. 

900 
10.8 

444 
11.5 

458 
11.5 

462 
11.2 

501 
11.7 

525 

11.9 

Preliminary. 
500,000  lb. 


December  of  previous  year. 


Carcass  weight  basis;  excludes  lard  and  variety  meats.   *  Less  than 


WESTERN  EUROPE 
European  Economic  Community 

EEC  policy  concerning  pork,  as  set  forth  in  the  Common  Agricultural  Policy,  is  aimed  at 
maintaining  favorable  returns  to  producers  and  achieving  self-sufficiency  in  pork  within  the  Com- 
munity. The  latter  objective  will  not  be  hard  to  achieve  since  the  Community  is  nearly  self-suf- 
ficient in  total  pork  production  at  the  present  time.  Pork  consumption  has  been  increasing,  and 
pork  now  accounts  for  about  half  the  total  red  meat  consumed. 
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Table  22.— HOGS  AND  PORK:  EEC  production,  trade,  and  consumption,  1961-66 


Item 

Unit 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

19661 

Live  hogs : 

1,000  hd. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Mil.  lb. 
do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Lb. 

33,250 

594 

2 

35,805 

402 

41 

35,741 

205 

19 

35,324 

217 

7 

37,974 

209 

4 

38,141 

234 

7 

Total 

49,077 

52,232 

50,424 

51,784 

56,486 

55,811 

Pork:5 

— 

-- 

-- 

-- 

— 

or  fro 
served, 

or  fro 

served, 

zen 

etc.  . . . 

etc.  . . . 

8,509 

9,075 

8,859 

9,288 

9,893 

9,833 

Imports : 6 
Fresh,  chilled 
Canned  and  pre 

81 

44 

59 
59 

164 
51 

171 
69 

160 
82 

295 
53 

125 

118 

215 

240 

242 

347 

Exports : 6 
Fresh,  chilled 
Canned  and  pre 

22 
258 

22 
271 

17 
216 

11 
219 

38 
236 

9 
251 

Total 

280 

293 

233 

230 

274 

260 

Consumption: 
Total 

8,354 

48.1 

8,900 
50.6 

8,841 
49.5 

9,298 
51.4 

9,861 
54.2 

9,920 

54.0 

Preliminary. 


Excludes  breeding  stock. 


Excludes  intra- Community  trade  of  live  slaughter  animals. 


*  Includes  animals  imported  for  slaughter  from  all  sources.   5  Carcass  weight  basis;  excludes  lard  and  variety 
meats.   6  Excludes  intra-Community  trade. 


On  July  1,  1967,  the  EEC  established  a  single  market  for  pork.  The  single  market  policy 
essentially  means  that  all  tariff  barriers  on  intra-Community  trade  have  been  dismantled  and 
a  common  external  tariff  (CXT)  is  now  applicable  against  all  third  countries.  This  action  permits 
the  free  movement  of  animals  and  products  between  member  countries  and  the  gradual  establish- 
ment of  a  single  hog  price  in  the  Community.  The  base  price  for  pork  was  set  at  $33.34  per  100 
pounds,  carcass  weight  ($25.65  per  100  pounds,  liveweight)  for  the  1967-68  marketing  year.  These 
prices,  higher  than  the  world  level,  are  carefully  protected  from  outside  competition  by  a  system 
of  variable  import  levies.  Government  agencies  are  also  required  to  intervene  in  the  market  if  the 
price  of  pork  falls  to  85-92  percent  of  the  base  price. 

The  progressive  elimination  of  obstacles  to  trade  in  pork  within  the  Community  is  expected  to 
have  a  definite  impact  on  imports  from  third  countries.  The  shift  in  production  and  trade  patterns 
among  member  countries  may  eventually  mean  a  complete  market  loss  for  some  traditional  third 
country  suppliers.  Certain  countries  may  even  find  additional  competition  from  EEC  producers  in 
other  markets  outside  the  Community  because  of  the  EEC  price  intervention  and  export  subsidy 
programs  for  pork  and  lard. 

The  Community's  CXT  for  pork  consists  mainly  of  levies  which  are  adjusted  each  quarter 
according  to  a  formula  set  forth  in  the  CAP  for  pork.  The  basic  import  levy  on  pork  imported 
from  third  countries  consists  of  two  parts.  The  first  is  designed  to  offset  the  difference  in  feed 
costs  as  based  on  feedgrain  prices  in  the  EEC  and  the  world.  To  this  amount  is  added  a  fixed 
factor — equal  to  7  percent  of  the  average  gate  price — to  allow  for  differences  in  production  effi- 
ciency within  the  EEC  as  compared  to  external  sources  and  to  provide  protection  for  processors. 
In  addition  to  the  basic  levy,  a  supplementary  levy  is  added  when  third  country  offer  prices,  free 
at  the  border,  are  less  than  the  gate  price  established  for  pork  and  pork  products.  The  average 
basic  import  levy  on  pork  carcasses  in  1967  was  about  $8.00  per  100  pounds.  A  set  of  coefficients 
is  used  to  derive  the  levies  on  live  hogs  and  pork  products  from  the  basic  levy  set  for  pork  car- 
casses. Imports  of  lard  destined  for  food  uses  are  also  subject  to  a  levy. 

EEC  export  subsidies  on  pork  are  currently  in  effect  for  hams,  fresh  pork,  and  lard.  Canned 
hams  that  come  into  the  United  States  from  the  EEC  are  subsidized.  The  EEC  also  subsidizes  lard 
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exports  to  the  United  Kingdom;  this  has  provided  strong  competition  for  U.S.  lard  in  that  market. 
The  EEC  is  paying  for  these  export  subsidies  out  of  funds  generated  from  the  import  levies. 

The  outlook  for  U.S.  pork  and  lard  sales  to  the  EEC  are  rather  dim  because  of  the  high  trade 
barriers  and  the  self-sufficiency  goal  within  the  Community.  The  market  for  pork  variety  meats 
appears  favorable,  and  prospects  for  U.S.  feedgrain  sales  to  the  EEC  to  support  expanding  pork 
industries  also  appear  good.  Pork  production  takes  roughly  half  the  total  feedgrains  used  in  the 
EEC,  and  the  current  feedgrain  deficit  is  expected  to  widen  in  the  years  ahead  as  livestock  pro- 
duction is  stepped  up.  The  United  States  is  the  major  supplier  of  feedgrains  to  the  EEC. 

Pork  Cycles.  Pork  production  cycles  in  Western  Europe — especially  in  the  EEC  countries — 
have  in  many  instances  run  counter  to  those  in  the  United  States.  It  is  noted  that  these  cycles  in 
both  areas  have  occurred  on  regular  basis,  but  with  variable  intensity.  Trade  restrictions  have 
prohibited  imports  and  exports  of  pork  products  from  playing  a  more  important  role  in  lessening 
the  intensity  of  these  cycles.  Freer  movement  of  pork  products  between  EEC  countries,  as  pro- 
vided for  under  the  new  common  market  for  pork  established  July  1,  1967,  will  help  control  the 
cycles  in  the  EEC.  On  the  other  hand,  the  United  Kingdom  has  been  plagued  with  recurring  pork 
cycles  even  with  guaranteed  prices  to  producers. 

West  Germany 

Nearly  half  of  all  the  pork  produced  in  the  EEC  is  produced  in  West  Germany,  where  pork 
accounts  for  about  50  percent  of  total  meat  production — including  poultry.  Sales  of  hogs  account 
for  about  24  percent  of  cash  receipts  from  farming.  Hog  production  increased  about  25  percent 
from  the  1956-60  average  to  1966.  Production  in  1967  has  been  estimated  to  be  up  about  5  percent 
from  1966. 

Pork  is  more  important  than  beef  in  West  Germany  and  accounts  for  60  percent  of  total  red 
meat  consumption.  Per  capita  consumption  of  73  pounds  per  person  is  third  highest  in  the  world. 
Although  West  Germany  is  not  quite  self-sufficient  in  pork,  considerable  progress  is  being  made 
in  that  direction. 

A  marked  trend  toward  greater  specialization  in  hog  production  has  taken  place.  The  Germans 
have  made  remarkable  progress  in  improving  the  efficiency  of  production  and  the  quality  of  the 
pork  produced.  The  German  Animal  Breeding  Act — first  passed  in  1936 — has  undoubtedly  made 
a  major  contribution  toward  achieving  high  standards  in  animal  production.  The  act  exercises 
strict  control  over  the  production  and  sale  of  breeding  animals.  The  German  Improved  Landrace 
breed  makes  up  about  94  percent  of  all  registered  hogs. 

Feeding  Programs.  The  proportion  of  potatoes  fed  to  hogs  has  declined  considerably  in  recent 
years,  mainly  because  of  the  demand  for  higher  quality  carcasses  and  the  need  for  labor-saving 
feeding  methods.  Once  a  major  part  of  hog  feed,  potatoes  now  account  for  only  15  percent  of  the 
rations,  compared  with  32  percent  in  1950.  About  55  percent  of  all  the  grain  fed  in  Germany  each 
year  goes  to  hogs.  Of  this  amount,  about  a  million  tons,  valued  at  $55  million  to  $60  million,  are 
imported  from  the  United  States.  German  feeders  also  use  about  500,000  tons  of  U.S»  soybean 
meal  valued  at  about  $45  million. 

Market  Potential  for  U.S.  Pork.  U.S.  pork  sales  to  West  Germany  have  been  difficult  because 
of  strong  sanitary  regulations  against  the  importation  of  fresh  and  frozen  pork  and  because  of  high 
levies  and  duties  on  imports  from  third  countries.  Pork  variety  meats  have  generally  been  ex- 
cluded from  the  sanitary  and  levy  provisions  covering  pork.  The  German  market  was  closed  tem- 
porarily to  U.S.  pork  variety  meats  because  of  brucellosis.  It  is  now  open  to  37  States  that  qualify 
for  USDA  certification.  In  1966,  Germany  bought  about  $10  million  worth  of  U.S.  pork  variety  meats 
(based  on  German  import  figures)  and  is  expected  to  remain  an  important  market. 
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Table  23. — HOGS  AND  PORK:  West  Germany's  production,  trade,  and  consumption,  1961- 


Item 


Unit 


1961 


1962 


1963 


1964 


1965 


1966-1- 


Live  hogs: 
On  farms2 . . . 
Imported3 . . . 
Exported3 . . . 
Slaughtered : 

Registered. 

Farm 


Total. 


Pork : 5 
Production: 
Registered. 
Farm 


Total. 


Imports : 
Fresh,  chilled  or  frozen. . 
Canned  and  preserved,  etc. 


Total. 


Exports: 
Fresh,  chilled  or  frozen. . 
Canned  and  preserved,  etc. 


Total. 


Consumption: 

Total , 

Per  capita. . 


1,000  hd. 

do 

do 


— do— 
---do-  — 


do 


Mil.  lb. 
do— 


do— 

do-  — 


do 


-do— 
-do— 


-dc- 


do- 
Lb. 


15,776 
661 
(4) 


3,838.0 
68.3 


17,218 
366 


16, 


141 
7 


16,643 

163 

3 


18,146 
367 
(4) 


4,073.5 

71.5 


4,043.3 

70.2 


4,224.5 
72.5 


4,420.8 
74.9 


17,723 

281 

2 


18,413 
3,901 

19,514 
3,946 

19,351 
3,673 

20,224 
3,945 

21,733 
3,730 

21,381 
3,579 

22,314 

23,460 

23,024 

24,169 

25,463 

24,960 

- 

- 

- 

-- 

-- 

- 

3,717.0 

3,918.0 

3,896.0 

4,105.0 

4,261.0 

4,176.0 

63.5 
72.6 

85.1 
85.8 

84.1 
83.6 

38.5 
98.5 

88.5 
115.1 

87.7 
80.9 

136.1 

170.9 

167.7 

137.0 

203.7 

168.6 

1.8 

13.3 

6.0 
9.4 

11.5 
8.9 

5.6 
11.9 

25.8 
18.1 

.1 
9.6 

52.1 

15.4 

20.4 

17.5 

43.9 

9.7 

4,334.9 

72.7 


1  Preliminary.   2  December  of  previous  year.   3  Excludes  breeding  stock.   4  Less  than  500  head.   5 
basis;  excludes  lard  and  variety  meats. 


Carcass  weight 


France 

France  is  the  second  largest  pork  producer  in  the  EEC,  and  its  production  is  increasing.  The 
Fifth  5- Year  Plan  for  Agriculture  calls  for  a  32-percent  increase  in  commercial  pork  output  by 
1970  over  the  1962  level  of  2.6  billion  pounds.  In  1966  pork  production  in  France  amounted  to  3  bil- 
lion pounds  and  accounted  for  17  percent  of  the  value  of  total  agricultural  production  and  about 
40  percent  of  the  total  meat  produced.  At  present,  there  is  a  net  deficit  of  200  to  300  million  pounds 
annually  in  French  pork  production.  This  deficit  makes  France  the  largest  importer  of  pork  in 
the  EEC. 

Pork  consumption  has  been  increasing  and  reached  a  high  of  66  pounds  per  person  in  1966, 
up  nearly  40  percent  from  the  1956-60  average.  Unlike  in  Germany,  pork  ranks  second  to  beef  in 
per  capita  consumption.  Pork  accounts  for  about  43  percent  of  the  red  meat  consumed,  while  beef 
accounts  for  nearly  half. 

Production.  Hog  production  has  improved  considerably  during  the  past  10  years,  not  only  in 
numbers  and  efficiency,  but  also  in  quality  of  carcass.  The  average  number  of  pigs  weaned  per 
litter  has  been  boosted  to  8.89.  Feed-conversion  ratios  are  estimated  to  be  in  the  range  of  4.0  to 
4.5  pounds  of  feed  to  produce  1  pound  of  live  hog.  Most  of  the  progressive  slaughterhouses  and 
packing  plants  pay  premiums  for  the  delivery  of  high  quality  meat-type  hogs;  this  has  helped  to 
encourage  production  of  higher  quality  pork.  It  has  been  estimated  that  about  90  percent  of  the 
market  barrows  and  gilts  would  grade  meat-type  by  French  standards. 

The  most  important  hog  feed  used  in  France  is  cereals,  primarily  barley.  Homegrown  tubers 
(potatoes)  are  fed,  particularly  in  the  east-central  area.  Although  France  is  a  large  feedgrain 
producer,  it  imported  about  100,000  metric  tons  of  feedgrains  from  the  United  States  in  1966. 
Most  of  the  feedgrains  are  fed  to  hogs. 

Diseases.  French  hogs  are  relatively  free  from  any  serious  swine  diseases;  cases  of  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  are  rare  although  an  outbreak  did  occur  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  country 
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Table  24.— HOGS  AND  PORK:   France's  production,  tr.ade,  and  consumption,  1961-66 


Item 


Unit 


1961 


1962 


1963 


1964 


1965 


19661 


Live  hogs: 

On  farms2 

Imported3 

Exported3 

Slaughtered : 

Registered 

Farm4 

Total 

Pork:5 
Production: 

Registered 

Farm 

Total 

Imports : 
Fresh,  chilled  or  frozen. . 
Canned  and  preserved,  etc. 

Total 

Exports: 
Fresh,  chilled  or  frozen. . 
Canned  and  preserved,  etc. 

Total 

Consumption: 

Total 

Per  capita 


1,000  hd. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Mil.    lb. 
do— 


—  -do 


8,526 

102 
45 


8,924 

42 

104 


9,080 

175 

62 


8,967 

474 

7 


9,043 

345 

95 


9,239 

176 

22 


-do- 
-do- 


-do- 


-do- 
-do- 


do 


-do- 
Li:  . 


9,234 
5,919 

10,382 
6,287 

9,866 
5,977 

9,772 
5,265 

11,140 
5,892 

11,096 
5,700 

15,153 

16,669 

15,843 

15,037 

17,032 

16,796 

-- 

-- 

-r 

-- 

-- 

-- 

2,623.7 

2,904.6 

2,772.1 

2,793.0 

3,024.7 

3,028.2 

88.4 
10.1 

13*3 
17.5 

130.1 
16.1 

210.7 
23.0 

196.4 
21.5 

255.4 
25.3 

,98.5 

30.8 

146.2 

233.7 

217.9 

280.7 

33.3 
23.5 

16.3 
29.3 

32.0 

21.7 

19.3 

12.1 

34.0 
17.4 

33.5 
17.2 

-•   .■: 

45.6 

31.4 

51.4 

50.7 

2,665.4         2,889.8 
58.3  62.3 


2,864.6 
60.2 


2,995.3 
62.2 


3,191.2 
65.5 


3,258.2 
66.3 


1  Preliminary.        2  October  of  previous  year.        3  Excludes  breeding  stock.       *  Includes  nonregistered.        5  Carcass 
weight  basis;   excludes   lard  and  variety  meats. 

in  1966.  The  outbreak  was  traced  to  imports  from  the  Netherlands.  All  animals  that  have  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  are  slaughtered  immediately  so  as  to  control  and  stamp  out  the  disease.  French 
veterinary  authorities  are  well  aware  of  the  African  Swine  Fever  menace  in  Spain  and  pay  partic- 
ular attention  to  keeping  it  out  of  the  country.  One  case  was  found  along  the  border,  and  the  animal 
was  slaughtered  immediately;  no  other  cases  have  been  found. 

Market  Potential  for  U.S.  Pork.  Most  of  the  pork  imported  by  France  is  purchased  in  the 
Netherlands,  Belgium,  and  Denmark.  Imports  of  pork  from  the  United  States  are  small  because 
the  U.S.  price  of  pork  is  usually  too  high  to  be  competitive.  Then,  too,  problems  of  meeting  the 
sanitary  requirements  have  been  almost  insurmountable.  Nevertheless,  when  U.S.  prices  are  low, 
there  is  usually  some  opportunity  to  sell  pork  to  France.  French  processors  do  purchase  large 
quantities  of  U.S.  pork  livers.  France  bought  about  $3  million  worth  of  U.S.  pork  livers  and  other 
pork  offals  and  a  little  over  $1  million  worth  of  pork — mostly  fresh  frozen  hams — in  1966. 

Pork  imported  from  the  United  States  must  be  accompanied  by  a  health  certificate,  issued  by 
the  Processed  Meat  Inspection  Division,  which  includes  the  statement  that  the  pork  concerned  was 
produced  from  hogs  coming  from  a  zone  free  of  hog  cholera  and  that  the  product  was  frozen  ac- 
cording to  prescribed  regulations  to  kill  any  trichinosis  present.  The  statement  concerning  hog 
cholera  is  shown  in  French  only,  and  the  requirement  is  considered  met  if  the  hogs  from  which 
such  product  was  produced  came  from  farms  which  were  not  under  quarantine  for  hog  cholera. 

The  Netherlands 

Hog  production  in  the  Netherlands  has  shown  a  steady  increase  during  the  past  10  years.  Pro- 
duction rose  41  percent  from  the  1956-60  average  to  1966.  The  trend  is  expected  to  continue  into 
1967  and  1968.  Preliminary  estimates  for  1967  show  pork  production  up  5  percent  from  1966,  and 
a   forecast  for  1968  indicates  another  5-percent  increase.  Although  the  Netherlands  ranks  third 
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among  the  EEC  countries  in  pork  production,  it  is  by  far  the  most  important  exporter  of  pork  and 
pork  products  in  the  Community. 

Pork  consumption  in  the  Netherlands  has  also  been  increasing.  Per  capita  consumption,  at 
58  pounds  in  1966,  was  up  about  25  percent  from  the  1956-60  average  of  47  pounds.  Further  gains 
are  expected  in  1967  and  1968  because  of  increased  supplies. 

Production.  The  Dutch,  along  with  the  Danes,  are  considered  to  be  among  the  most  efficient 
pork  producers  in  the  world.  Pork  production  is  an  export  industry,  and  the  Dutch  have  learned 
they  must  produce  a  top-quality  product  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  to  capture  and  hold  foreign 
markets.  The  feed-conversion  rate  has  been  estimated  at  about  3.7  pounds  of  feed  to  produce 
1  pound  of  live  hog.  On  the  average,  about  8.6  pigs  are  weaned  per  litter. 

An  increasing  number  of  farmers  in  the  Netherlands  are  producing  hogs  under  contract  with 
compound  feed  manufacturers  and/or  meat  processors.  Farmers  use  the  contracts  to  obtain  more 
operating  capital  and  to  reduce  marketing  risks.  The  meat  processing  industry  uses  them  to  obtain 
a  uniform  supply  of  high  quality  hogs,  and  the  feed  industry  uses  them  to  maintain  an  adequate  and 
uniform  market  for  its  products. 

Diseases.  Despite  efforts  to  prevent  foot-and-mouth  disease  through  an  intensive  vaccination 
program,  an  epidemic  struck  the  Netherlands  in  1966  and  again  in  1967.  The  outbreak  in  1966  was 
especially  severe.  Imports  of  Dutch  live  hogs  and  pork  were  banned  by  many  countries  for  about 
4  months  during  the  outbreak  in  1966.  An  estimated  230,000  head  of  hogs  were  destroyed  because 
of  the  disease  in  1966. 

Trade.  The  Dutch  have  long  been  noted  as  great  traders;  pork  is  no  exception.  About  70  per- 
cent of  all  the  pork  exported  from  the  Common  Market  comes  from  the  Netherlands.  Although  pork 
prices  are  generally  higher  in  the  Community  than  in  the  v/orld  market,  pork  exports  are  made 
possible  through  a  system  of  export  subsidies.  The  cost  of  export  subsidies  is  offset  by  levies  on 
pork  imports  from  third  countries.  The  volume  of  pork  exports  from  the  Netherlands  has  increased 
about  35  percent  from  the  average  level  of  the  1956-60  period. 

Table  25. --H0GS  AND  PORK:  Netherlands  production,  trade,  and  consumption,  1961-66 


Item 

Unit 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

19661 

Live  hogs: 

1,000  hd. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Mil.  lb. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Lb. 

2,934 
39 

3,187 
19 

3,156 
83 

3,022 
288 

3,525 
183 

3,987 
80 

Slaughtered: 

Total 

4,706 

4,961 

5,034 

5,174 

6,118 

6,272 

Pork : 4 
Production: 
Registered. 

-- 

- 

- 

- 

-- 

-- 

.led  or  fro 
preserved, 

etc.  ... 

851 

4 

890 

2 

894 

4 

920 

0 

1,084 

0 

1,109.5 

Imports: 
Fresh,  chi] 
Canned  and 

1 
3 

6 
8 

5 

1 

1 

4 
3 

9 

5 

24 
7 

5 

15.0 
5.8 

2.8 

12.8 

Total.... 

5 

4 

5 

2 

8 

4 

31 

j 

20 

8 

15.6 

.led  or  frozen 

preserved,  etc.  ... 

Exports : 
Fresh,  chi] 
Canned  and 

104 
198 

4 

4 

99 

204 

7 
9 

145 
197 

0 
L 

169 
207 

1 

2 

224 
213 

9 
9 

184.5 
218.8 

Total.... 

302 

8 

304 

6 

342 

1 

376 

3 

438 

8 

403.3 

Consumption: 
Total 

554 
47 

0 
3 

590 
49 

8 
7 

560 
46 

7 
6 

575 
47 

2 

1 

666 
54 

0 
2 

721.8 

57.9 

Preliminary.   2  December  of  previous  year.   3  Excludes  breeding  stock.   4  Carcass  weight  basis;  excludes  lard  and 
variety  meats. 
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The  main  outlet  for  fresh  and  frozen  pork  products  is  other  EEC  countries.  The  United  States 
and  the  United  Kingdom  are  tne  principal  outlets  for  canned  and  prepared  pork  products.  The 
United  Kingdom  is  the  major  bacon  market,  while  the  United  States  is  the  best  market  for  canned 
hams  and  shoulders.  The  Netherlands  supplies  about  30  percent  of  the  canned  hams  and  shoulders 
imported  by  the  United  States. 

The  pork  industry  in  the  Netherlands  is  important  to  U.S.  exports  because  it  buys  about  3  mil- 
lion metric  tons  of  feedgrains  annually  from  the  United  States.  In  addition,  the  Dutch  buy  consid- 
erable amounts  of  soybean  meal  and  other  high  protein  feeds.  A  large  share  of  these  imported 
feeds  is  fed  to  swine. 

Italy 

Pork  production  in  Italy  dropped  6  percent  in  1966  and  is  expected  to  decline  sharply  again  in 
1967.  The  expected  drop  in  1967  resulted  from  a  severe  outbreak  of  African  Swine  Fever.  This  drop 
in  production  will  tighten  domestic  pork  supplies  and  likely  force  higher  levels  of  imports  until 
the  epidemic  is  cleared  up.  Italy  currently  imports  about  15  percent  of  its  total  pork  needs  and  is 
the  fifth  leading  pork  importer  in  the  world. 

Per  capita  pork  consumption  in  Italy — about  19  pounds  in  1966 — is  by  far  the  lowest  in  all  the 
Common  Market  countries — about  one-third  as  much  as  in  the  other  members.  Pork  accounts  for 
about  one- third  of  the  total  red  meat  consumed.  Consumption  in  1966  was  down  about  1  pound  from 
the  1956-60  average. 

Production.  Considerable  interest  has  been  generated  during  recent  years  in  the  production  of 
meat-type  hogs  in  Italy.  Retail  prices  for  lean  pork  are  nearly  the  same  as  for  beef.  With  the  initial 
capital  investment  and  the  overall  cost  of  swine  production  substantially  below  those  of  beef,  interest 
is  now  shifting  toward  production  of  meat-type  hogs.  In  anticipation  of  this  trend,  a  large  U.S.  meat 
packer  recently  opened  a  new  hog  slaughter  plant  capable  of  handling  130  carcasses  an  hour  in  Italy. 

The  United  States  is  interested  in  the  development  of  the  pork  industry  in  Italy  because  the 
Italians  are  heavy  buyers  of  U.S.  feedgrains.  Theypurchased  nearly  2  million  metric  tons  in  1966, 
a  large  share  of  which  was  used  for  hog  production.  They  also  import  a  few  breeding  hogs  from 
the  United  States. 

Diseases.  Because  of  the  African  Swine  Fever  outbreak  in  Italy  in  March  1967,  the  Ministry 
of  Health  has  enforced  strict  health  controls  at  the  Italian  border,  as  well  as  in  the  butcher  shops. 
It  was  rumored  that  some  imported  Chinese  pork  was  found  to  be  infected  with  trichinosis,  swine 
fever,  and  cholera.  An  official  announcement  confirming  such  a  rumor  has  never  been  published; 
however,  all  pork  shipments  to  Italy  are  now  undergoing  a  trichinosis  test  before  the  meat  may  be 
dispatched  to  the  consumer.  This  process  will  also  slow  down  pork  imports  this  year  because  the 
costly  trichinosis  test,  performed  by  the  official  Italian  veterinary  laboratories,  must  be  paid  for 
by  the  importer. 

Since  trichina  has  not  yet  been  completely  eradicated  in  the  United  States,  according  to  the 
Italian  veterinary  officials,  pork  shipments  from  the  United  States  to  Italy  are  forbidden  unless 
an  accompanying  U.S.,  Federal  health  certificate  states  that  the  meat  is  trichina  free.  At  present 
this  requirement  is  nearly  impossible  to  meet. 

Trade.  Italy  traditionally  imports  a  large  number  of  live  hogs  for  slaughter  to  supply  its  pork 
needs.  Live  hog  imports  in  1966  were  three  times  greater  than  in  1965.  Hungary  and  Bulgaria  are 
the  main  suppliers.  Live  hog  imports  are  expected  to  decline  in  the  coming  years  because  of  border 
restrictions  resulting  from  African  Swine  Fever  and  other  disease  problems. 

Italy  also  imports  a  substantial  amount  of  fresh  and  frozen  pork.  The  main  suppliers  are 
Sweden,  Yugoslavia,  Hungary,  and  the  Netherlands.  Mainland  China  has  also  been  attempting  to 
step  up  its  exports  to  Italy.  Pork  imports  in  1967  have  been  estimated  to  be  down  sharply  as  a 
result  of  border  restrictions  and  the  current  consumer  reluctance  to  eat  pork  because  of  the 
disease  scare. 
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Table  26. --HOGS  AND  PORK:   Italy's  production,  trade,  and  consumption,  1961-66 


Item 


Unit 


1961 


1962 


1963 


1964 


1965 


1966 1 


Live  hogs: 
On  farms2. . . 
Imported3. . . 
Exported3. . . 
Slaughtered : 

Registered. 

Farm 


Total 

Pork : 5 
Production: 
Registered. 
Farm 


1,000  hd. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Mil.  lb. 
do— 


4,335 

32 

6 


4,478 
145 
(4) 


4,684 

120 

3 


5,029 
17 
19 


5,409 
41 


5,200 
100 
(4) 


Total. 


Imports  : 
Fresh,  chilled  or  frozen. . 
Canned  and  preserved,  etc. 


-do- 


-do- 
-do- 


Total 

Exports : 
Fresh,  chilled  or  frozen. . 
Canned  and  preserved,  etc. 


Total. 


io 


-do- 
-do- 


— do 


3,901 

3,832 

3,548 

4 

477 

4,562 

4,101 

— 

-- 

-- 

-- 

- 

- 

835.5 

830.9 

783.5 

1 

001.3 

985.2 

927.9 

19.0 
12.2 

49.4 
31.3 

89.1 
7.8 

56.1 
5.1 

50.9 
10.5 

121.3 
11.0 

31.2 

80.7 

96.9 

61.2 

61.4 

132.3 

7.7 
20.2 

4.8 
22.4 

6.7 
20.2 

14.4 
18.5 

14.1 
27.6 

15.4 
26.5 

27.9 

27.2 

26.9 

32.9 

41.7 

41.9 

Consumption: 

Total 

Per  capita. . 


-do- 
Lb. 


16.6 


284.4 
17.3 


853.3 
16.5 


1,029.6 

19.6 


1,004.9 
19.0 


1,018.3 

19.1 


1  Preliminary.        2   January.        3  Excludes  breeding  stock.        A  Less  than  500  head, 
lard  and  variety  meats. 


Carcass  weight  basis;   excludes 


At  present,  health  requirements  have  virtually  closed  the  Italian  pork  market  to  the  United 
States.  Italy  will  not  permit  the  importation  of  fresh  pork  or  pork  offals  because  of  trichina.  Open- 
ing of  this  market  would  be  a  big  boost  to  the  U.S3  pork  industry — especially  for  pork  variety  meats. 

Belgium-Luxembourg 

Pork  production  in  Belgium-Luxembourg  has  increased  considerably  over  the  past  few  years. 
This  has  resulted  mainly  from  increased  demand  in  other  countries,  particularly  France  and  West 
Germany.  Within  the  Common  Market,  Belgium-Luxembourg's  pork  production  has  been  competi- 
tive not  only  in  price,  but  also  on  a  quality  basis.  Pork  production  in  1966  amounted  to  591  million 
pounds,  up  20  percent  from  the  1956-60  average.  It  is  expected  to  be  10  percent  higher  in  1967  than 
in  1966  and  will  likely  show  another  increase  in  1968. 

Per  capita  pork  consumption  in  Belgium-Luxembourg  was  58  pounds  per  person  in  1966,  up 
21  percent  from  the  1956-60  level.  Pork  makes  up  about  half  of  the  red  meat  consumed.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  relatively  high  consumption  levels,  Belgium-Luxembourg  is  usually  a  net  exporter  of 
pork  and  exported  about  80  million  pounds  in  1966. 

Production.  For  some  years,  the  goal  of  producers  has  been  to  produce  meat-type  hogs.  To 
encourage  production  of  this  type  of  hog,  there  is  usually  a  fairly  wide  price  spread  for  the  meatier 
hogs.  Along  with  quality  improvement,  a  definite  improvement  in  feed  conversion  efficiency  has 
been  evident.  Most  of  the  feeds  are  mixed  by  commercial  feed  mills  and  delivered  to  the  farms, 
usually  in  bags;  however,  there  has  been  a  substantial  increase  in  bulk-delivered  feeds.  The  aver- 
age number  of  sows  kept  per  farm  is  8  to  10,  and  the  average  number  of  pigs  sold  per  litter  is 
estimated  to  be  slightly  over  8. 

Diseases.  Hog  producers  in  Belgium- Luxembourg  have  been  plagued  with  a  number  of  swine 
diseases  in  recent  years.  The  most  serious  have  been  foot-and-mouth  and  hog  cholera.  In  1966, 
323  farms  reported  foot-and-mouth  disease,  and  184  reported  hog  cholera.  Foot-and-mouth  disease 
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Table  27. --HOGS  AND  PORK:  Belgium  -  Luxembourg's  production,  trade,  and  consumption,  1961-66 


Item 


Unit 


1961 


1962 


1963 


1964 


1965 


1966  x 


Live  hogs : 
On  farms2 
Imported3. . . , 
Exported3. . . , 
Slaughtered: 
Registered. , 
Farm 


Total 

Pork:5 
Production: 
Registered. 
Farm 


1,000  hd. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Mil.  lb. 
do— 


1,679 

(*) 

128 


1,998 

(4) 
78 


1,952 

1 

74 


1,663 

10 
135 


1,851 

64 

238 


1,992 

40 

152 


Total. 


do 


Imports : 
Fresh,  chilled  or  frozen. . 
Canned  and  preserved,  etc. 


Total. 


-do- 
-do- 


do- 


Exports  : 
Fresh,  chilled  or  frozen. . 
Canned  and  preserved,  etc. 


Total. 


Consumption : 

Total 

Per  capita. 


-do- 
-do- 


-do— 


-do- 
U  . 


2,803 
200 

3 

,114 
196 

2 

,784 
191 

2 

,753 
174 

3 

,128 
183 

(5 
(5 

) 
) 

3,003 

3 

,310 

2 

,975 

2 

,927 

3 

,311 

3, 

682 

- 

-- 

--  ' 

- 

-- 

-- 

480.6 

530.9 

513.7 

469.1 

538.1 

590.6 

19.1 
17.7 

14.0  * 
8.3 

32.8 

5.1 

38.5 
9.4 

65.5 
14.5 

46.8 
7.6 

36  :8 

22.3 

37.9 

47.9 

80.0 

54.4 

37.7 
5.8 

53.9 
8.2 

40.5 
6.8 

20.7 
13.6 

44.2 
21.7 

62.7 
17.6 

43.5 

62.1 

47.3 

34.3 

65.9 

80.3 

473.9 
49.8 


491.1 
51.6 


504.3 
52.7 


482.7 
50.0 


552.2 
56.6 


564.7 
57.5 


1  Preliminary.   2  January.   3  Excludes  breeding  stock.   4  Less  than  500  head.   5  Not  available.   6  Carcass  weight 
basis;  excludes  lard  and  variety  meats. 

problems  have  slowed  down  Belgium- Luxembourg's  trade  in  pork  because  other  countries  in  the 
EEC  have  closed  their  borders. 

Market  Potential  for  U.S.  Pork.  Since  Belgium-Luxembourg  is  a  net  exporter  of  pork,  the 
market  possibilities  for  U.S.  pork  are  not  particularly  good.  Belgium-Luxembourg  does  buy  a 
small  quantity  of  U.S.  pork  variety  meats  and  lard  but,  in  general,  is  usually  the  smallest  buyer 
among  the  EEC  countries,  except  for  Italy.  Belgium-Luxembourg  is  a  substantial  buyer  of  U.S. 
feedgrains,  purchasing  over  1.6  million  metric  tons  in  1966.  A  large  share  of  the  imported  feed- 
grains  is  fed  to  hogs. 

Denmark 

Pork  is  the  most  important  individual  agricultural  commodity  produced  in  Denmark.  The  Danes 
have  developed  a  highly  specialized  swine  industry,  probably  the  most  efficient  in  the  world.  Hog 
sales  contribute  around  40  percent  of  total  farm  income,  only  slightly  below  the  combined  value  of 
milk,  milk  products,  and  beef  and  veal.  Over  half  the  value  of  all  agricultural  exports  and  21  percent 
of  the  total  foreign  exchange  earned  by  all  exports  comes  from  pork.  By  far  the  world's  leading  ex- 
porter, Denmark  shipped  about  45  percent  of  all  the  pork  entering  world  trade  in  1966.  About  80 
percent  of  the  total  pork  produced  is  exported. 

Hog  numbers  have  been  fairly  constant  during  the  past  3  to  4  years,  at  about  8  million  head. 
Pork  output  increased  only  about  9  percent  from  the  1956-60  average  to  1966.  Future  expansion 
will  likely  be  slow  because  bacon  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  are  expected  to  find  hard  times  in 
years  ahead.  Although  still  the  highest  in  the  world,  domestic  pork  consumption  has  also  been 
slipping  and  dropped  to  79  pounds  per  person  in  1966  from  the  1956-60  average  of  92  pounds. 

Production  and  Management.  The  largest  number  of  farmers  who  produce  their  own  pigs  and 
feed  for  slaughter  keep  from  five  to  nine  sows.  Specialization  in  production  of  feeder  pigs  or  in 
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feeding  for  slaughter  is  fairly  widespread.  Among  smaller  family  farms,  there  is  a  growing  tend- 
ency to  sell  the  litters  at  weaning  time.  About  60  percent  or  approximately  84,000  of  the  pig- 
producing  farms  keep  breeding  sows  and  feed  pigs  for  slaughter.  The  remaining  40  percent  are 
almost  equally  divided  between  those  who  produce  feeder  pigs  and  those  engaged  in  commercial 
feeding. 

The  Danes  have  made  considerable  progress  in  both  selection  and  breeding  of  highly  efficient 
meat-type  hogs.  Feed-conversion  efficiency — in  terms  of  the  number  of  pounds  of  feed  to  produce  1 
pound  of  live  hog — on  pedigree  testing  stations  is  as  low  as  2.9,  on  the  best  commercial  farms 
approximately  3.25,  and  on  average  farms  about  3.6.  The  high  cost  of  feedgrains  in  Denmark  tends 
to  cancel  out  some  of  the  advantage  gained  in  this  outstanding  feed-conversion  efficiency.  Barley 
and  protein  supplements  (skim  milk,  soybean  meal,  and  meat  and  bone  meal)  constitute  the  basic 
ration. 

Breeding  Programs.  The  Danish  Landrace  is  the  single  national  breed  and  is  the  basis  of  the 
Danish  swine  industry.  It  is  a  native  breed  which  through  breeding  and  selection  has  resulted  in 
a  long,  lean  hog  with  fine  bones,  comparatively  large  hams,  light  shoulders,  a  small  head,  and 
a  short  neck.  It  is  ideally  suited  to  provide  the  long  Wiltshire  sides  desired  by  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  Danes  have  a  well  organized  system  for  improving  the  meat- type  quality  of  their  hogs. 
About  236  state-approved  pig  breeding  centers  with  about  4,000  breeding  animals  have  been  estab- 
lished by  the  National  Pig  Breeding  Committee.  Their  task  is  to  produce  superior  breeding  ani- 
mals to  supply  farmers  with  foundation  stock.  Every  year  a  specific  number  of  pigs  from  each 
breeding  center  must  be  sent  to  one  of  the  country's  four  major  pig  progeny  testing  stations.  Here 
they  are  fed  in  a  completely  identical  way  under  carefully  controlled  conditions  of  feeding  and  hous- 
ing. Food  intake  is  carefully  recorded.  When  bacon  weight  is  reached,  the  pigs  are  slaughtered  and 
the  carcasses  assessed  qualitatively  to  produce  the  necessary  breeding  information  for  the  com- 
mercial pig  producers  to  get  first  class  breeding  stock  and  produce  top  quality  pigs  for  the  bacon 
factories. 

The  elite  breeding  centers  are  able  to  provide  a  sufficient  number  of  boars  to  maintain  com- 
mercial production,  but  not  enough  females.  To  meet  the  needs  of  commercial  producers,  certain 
herds  were  established  to  produce  a  limited  number  of  genetically  superior  lines,  using  breeding 
stock  from  the  breeding  centers.  These  herds  are  subject  to  direction  and  supervision  similar  to 
that  in  the  breeding  centers,  but  requirements  are  not  as  strict.  The  present  number  of  these  herds 
is  about  1,300  with  14,000  breeding  animals.  In  1966,  they  produced  20,078  litters  averaging  10.7 
pigs  farrowed  and  9.2  raised  to  weaning  age. 

This  rigorous  breeding  program  has  paid  off  because  in  1966  about  86  percent  of  the  graded 
slaughter  hogs  were  in  the  top  grade,  which  exceeds  the  grade  standards  of  U.S.  No.  1  butcher  hogs. 
Virtually  all  the  market  barrows  and  gilts  are  graded.  Thirteen  percent  fell  into  the  second  grade, 
which  would  be  comparable  to  U.S.  No.  1.  Thus,  practically  all  of  the  hogs  that  were  graded  would 
have  exceeded  or  been  about  equal  to  grade  requirements  for  U.S.  No.  1  butcher  hogs. 

Marketing.  There  are  61  cooperative  and  12  privately  owned  export  bacon  factories  in  Den- 
mark. Cooperatives  handle  about  90  percent  of  total  production  and  privately  owned  firms  handle 
the  remaining  10  percent.  About  50  percent  of  the  hogs  received  are  cured  for  bacon  for  the  United 
Kingdom,  which  accounts  for  about  half  the  annual  value  of  Denmark's  total  pork  exports  or  about 
$250  million. 

Pricing.  The  establishment  of  a  separate  internal  or  home  market  price  from  the  export  price 
is  a  unique  feature  of  the  Danish  marketing  system.  Home  market  prices  are  subject  to  adjust- 
ments in  accordance  with  rising  or  falling  production  costs.  Increases  must  be  approved  by  the 
Monopoly  Commission  or  Board.  The  producer  receives  a  "blend"  price  based  on  the  home  and 
export  market  prices. 

Prices  paid  to  farmers  are  based  on  grade  and  weight,  with  reductions  made  if  the  market 
weight  is  above  or  below  limits  fixed  nationally  for  bacon  pigs.  A  uniform  national  price  quotation 
is  fixed  every  week  and  establishes  a  price  on  a  dressed  weight  basis  for  each  grade  within  the 
different  weight  limits.  Specific  rules  govern  deductions  for  overweight  or  underweight  carcasses 
or  those  having  bruises  or  carcass  damage.  Premium  payments  of  $1.30  per  100  pounds  are  paid 
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for  extra  meaty  hogs  in  the  top  grade,  while  a  deduction  of  $1.30  per  100  pounds  is  made  for  those 
in  Grades  1  and  2  which  show  too  much  fat  between  the  eye  muscle  and  the  belly„  Thus,  the  price 
spread  per  pound  of  carcass  weight  in  the  top  two  grades  can  be  as  much  as  4.6  cents,  which  on 
a  141-pound  carcass  is  $6.50. 

Diseases.  Denmark  is  relatively  free  from  most  of  the  serious  and  economically  disastrous 
swine  diseases.  Swine  fever  has  not  been  found  since  1933,  trichina  since  1929,  and  bladder  worm 
since  1915.  However,  small  sporadic  outbreaks  of  food- and- mouth  occur.  Infected  and  susceptible 
animals  are  destroyed  on  the  farms. 

Trade.  Although  the  pork  export  trade  in  Denmark  is  still  basically  tied  to  the  British  bacon 
market,  several  shifts  are  taking  place.  Exports  of  canned  and  processed  meat,  particularly  of 
canned  hams  to  the  United  States,  have  expanded  considerably.  Denmark  shipped  117  million  pounds 
of  pork  (product  weight)  to  the  United  States  in  1966 — primarily  canned  hams,  shoulders,  and  bacon. 
A  small  export  market  for  pork  carcasses  exists  in  Eastern  European  countries,  Spain,  and  Portu- 
gal, and  small  shipments  goto  some  Western  European  countries.  These  markets  account  for  about 
5  to  8  percent  of  total  pork  exports.  A  planned  increase  of  about  3  percent  annually  in  production 
is  mainly  for  the  canned  and  processed  export  market. 

The  Danes  can  see  some  trouble  spots  in  their  export  market  in  the  years  ahead.  Currently, 
the  biggest  blow  is  the  British  devaluation.  (Denmark  has  devalued  by  7.6  percent,  against  the 
British  14.3  percent.)  As  a  consequence,  the  Danes  must  offer  their  bacon  at  a  lower  price  in  order 
to  compete  for  the  U.K.  market.  At  the  same  time,  the  higher  import  levies  introduced  by  the  EEC 
under  its  new  CAP  for  pork  will  seriously  reduce  the  possibility  of  even  maintaining  previous 
levels  of  pork  sales  to  Community  countries.  This  means  that  the  Danes  will  be  looking  for  new 
markets  because  they  are  expected  to  be  able  to  deliver  consistently  more  than  their  quota  under 
the  British  bacon  market  sharing  agreement.  New  markets  may  be  hard  to  find  and  develop. 


Table  28, — HOGS  AND  PORK:      Denmark's  production,   trade,   and  consumption,   1961-66 


Item 

Unit 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

19661 

Live  hogs : 

1,000  hd. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Mil.    lb. 
do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Lb. 

6,438 

180 

9,555 
158 

7,072 

136 

10,008 
245 

7,260 

126 

10,305 
272 

7,444 

122 

10,971 
271 

8,205 

198 

11,990 
274 

8,159 

Slaughtered: 

Registered. 

led 
pres 

.led 
pres 

erved,    etc 

erved,    etc 

183 

11,508 
255 

Total 

9,713 

10,253 

10,577 

11,242 

12,264 

11,763 

Pork:4 
Production: 
Registered. 

1,326.9 
22.0 

1,354. 
33 

7 

1 

1,380.1 
36.4 

1,472.9 
36.4 

1,594 
36 

6 
4 

1,570.6 
34.8 

Total 

1,348.9 

1,387 

8 

1,416.5 

1,509.3 

1,631 

0 

1,605.4 

Imports : 
Fresh,    chi] 
Canned   and 

(5) 
(5) 

(57 

.6 

(5) 

.5 

1 
5 

.4 
.1 

Total 

.1 

c5) 

.6 

.5 

6 

.5 

Exports : 
Fresh,    chi! 
Canned   and 

92.5 
856.3 

86 

918 

9 

4 

134.8 
919.5 

161.6 
981.7 

211 
1,046 

6 
4 

134.2 
1,091.4 

Total 

948.8 

1,005 

3 

1,054.3 

1,143.3 

1,258 

0 

1,225.6 

Consumption 

Total 

Per  capita 

400.2 
87.0 

382 

82 

5 
5 

362.8 

77.5 

366.5 
77.9 

373 
78 

6 
8 

380.3 
79.4 

1   Preliminary.        2   January.        3 
5  Less  than  500,000   lb. 


Excludes  breeding  stock. 


Carcass  weight  basis;    excludes  lard  and  variety  meats. 
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Denmark  prohibits  both  importation  and  exportation  of  breeding  hogs.  Pork  products,  other 
than  heat- sterilized  canned  products,  cannot  be  imported.  Although  there  is  no  chance  to  sell  U.S. 
breeding  stock  or  pork  to  Denmark,  this  country  is  a  good  market  for  U.S.  feedgrains  and  buys 
about  120,000  metric  tons  annually. 


United  Kingdom 

The  United  Kingdom  is  the  world's  leading  importer  of  pork.  At  the  present  time,  the  British 
are  nearly  100  percent  self-sufficient  in  fresh  pork  but  only  around  35  percent  self-sufficient  in 
bacon.  The  British  are  heavy  consumers  of  bacon,  which  accounts  for  the  majority  of  imports  and 
about  37  percent  of  the  total  pork  consumed.  By  contrast,  about  15  percent  of  the  pork  consumed 
in  the  United  States  is  bacon.  Pork  consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  shown  a  sizable  in- 
crease in  the  past  10  years.  Per  capita  consumption,  at  62  pounds  in  1966,  was  about  10  pounds 
above  the  1956-60  average.  The  strong  demand  for  bacon  is  a  major  factor  in  keeping  pork  con- 
sumption high  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  National  Plan  for  Agriculture  in  the  United  Kingdom  calls  for  an  increase  of  280  million 
pounds,  carcass  weight,  in  domestic  pork  production  by  1970.  This  would  be  about  15  percent 
above  the  1966  production  level.  The  British  are  currently  a  little  over  60  percent  self-sufficient 
in  total  pork.  Although  the  higher  self-sufficiency  goal  calls  for  more  pork  output,  the  United 
Kingdom  still  intends  to  import  a  major  portion  of  its  bacon.  Fresh  pork  consumption  is  expected 
to  increase  at  a  faster  rate  than  that  of  bacon;  therefore,  about  the  same  quantity  of  imported 
bacon  will  be  needed  in  1970  as  is  now  being  imported. 

Support  Price  for  Hogs.  The  British  system  of  support  for  hogs  is  based  upon  deficiency 
payments.  When  the  market  price  of  hogs  purchased  for  slaughter  falls  below  the  guaranteed 
price,  the  difference  is  made  up  to  the  farmer  in  the  form  of  a  deficiency  payment.  In  the  case  of 
hogs,  the  system  is  subject  to  certain  modifications  based  upon  a  sliding  scale  principle.  This 
means  that  when  the  number  going  to  slaughter  rises  above  a  predetermined  level,  the  size  of 
the  deficiency  payment  is  reduced  with  the  intention  of  evening  out  the  market  flows  and  keeping 
prices  steady.  Similarly,  when  the  numbers  marketed  are  below  a  certain  level,  the  rate  of  the 
deficiency  payment  is  increased.  Guaranteed  prices  are  announced  each  year  in  March  in  the 
Annual  Review  and  Determination  of  Guarantees  for  Agriculture.  The  1967-68  basic  guarantee 
price  for  live  hogs  was  set  at  about  $20.65  per  100  pounds. 

The  price  guarantee  arrangement  for  pigs  does  not  distinguish  between  carcasses  used  for 
bacon  and  for  fresh  pork  production.  Until  1967  there  was,  however,  a  quality  premium  paid  on 
AA+  bacon  pigs.  This  has  been  discontinued  because  it  is  the  government's  policy  to  let  the 
market  decide  and  then  pay  for  the  quality  it  requires  in  the  carcass. 

During  the  1966  marketing  year,  the  U.K.  pig  industry  had  a  difficult  time,  and  production 
fell  rather  sharply.  For  this  reason  an  increase  in  the  guaranteed  price  was  awarded  in  the  1967 
Annual  Review.  There  was,  however,  an  additional  difficulty  facing  bacon  curers  in  1966.  This 
was  caused  by  the  buoyant  demand  for  pork  at  a  time  when  the  number  of  pigs  going  to  slaughter 
was  falling.  The  price  of  all  hogs  rose,  with  the  result  that  bacon  curers  were  having  to  pay  more 
for  hogs  than  they  were  able  to  earn  from  the  bacon.  All  bacon  sold  in  the  United  Kingdom  must 
compete  with  imported  bacon.  In  order  to  help  the  industry  over  its  difficulties,  the  government 
made  a  loan  of  $2.8  million  to  the  bacon-curing  industry  at  the  end  of  1966,  repayable  at  some 
future  time  when  the  bacon  market  and  the  price  of  pigs  returned  to  a  normal  relationship. 

Production  Systems.  A  number  of  systems  are  used  for  producing  hogs  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
but  the  trend  has  been  toward  greater  specialization,  as  in  most  countries.  Operations  with  as 
many  as  100  sows  are  quite  numerous.  However,  by  and  large,  a  12-sow  herd  is  very  common. 
British  producers  are  concerned  about  the  intense  competition  from  Denmark  and  are  attempting 
to  step  up  production  efficiency. 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  feed-conversion  efficiency  and  meat-type  quality 
improvement.  Barley  is  by  far  the  most  important  feed.  The  Pig  Industry  Development  Authority 
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estimates  that  the  national  average  for  feed  conversion  is  around  4  pounds  of  feed  to  produce 
1  pound  of  live  hog.  On  the  average,  8.4  pigs  are  weaned  per  litter.  It  is  difficult  to  compare  the 
meat-type  quality  of  British  hogs  since  they  are  sold  at  many  different  weights  and  are  used  for 
many  different  purposes.  The  so-called  "pork  pig"  is  marketed  at  110-150  pounds,  liveweight;  the 
"cutter"  at  150-186;  and  the  "baconer"  at  186-240  pounds. 

The  Wiltshire  bacon  influence  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  been  important  in  developing  two 
major  breeds,  the  Large  White  and  the  Landrace.  The  latter  is  the  basis  of  the  Danish  industry. 
There  are  some  minor  breeds  such  as  the  British  Saddleback,  Hampshire,  and  Piertrain,  but 
approximately  90  percent  of  the  pigs  are  either  Landrace  or  Large  White  or  a  cross  between  the 
two.  It  is  estimated  that  70  percent  of  the  pigs  fed  are  crossbred. 

Swine  Diseases.  In  1964,  the  United  Kingdom  developed  an  intensive  swine-fever  eradication 
program.  Fresh  pork  import  licenses  were  cancelled  for  all  countries  that  had  swine  fever  or 
cholera.  The  last  outbreak  of  fever  in  the  United  Kingdom  occurred  in  April  1966.  At  the  time 
fresh  pork  licenses  were  cancelled,  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  stated  that  it  would  entertain 
applications  for  renewal  of  licenses  when  all  States  in  a  country,  such  as  the  United  States,  had 
reached  Phase    4  (slaughter  and  indemnity)  of  the  cholera  eradication  program. 

In  1967,  the  United  Kingdom  had  the  worst  outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  ever  to  hit 
the  livestock  industry.  The  outbreak  occurred  shortly  after  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  announced 
that  Britain  was  again  free  of  foot-and-mouth  disease.  As  in  the  past,  the  outbreak  is  being  con- 
trolled by  the  slaughter  of  all  infected  animals — cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  and  goats. 

The  only  other  disease  problems  of  any  consequence  are  the  respiratory  diseases.  Basically, 
these  are  diseases  that  respond  to  good  management  practices.  While  pig  death  loss  is  largely 
due  to  respiratory  diseases,  farms  with  good  management  practices  have  little  trouble. 

U.K.  Pork  Trade.  The  United  Kingdom  is  the  leading  importer  of  pork  and  is  primarily  a 
market  for  bacon,  importing  about  1.1  billion  pounds  annually.  Bacon  imports  are  regulated  under 
a  quota  arrangement  known  as  the  Bacon  Market  Sharing  Understanding,  which  was  completed 
in  1963.  Under  this  agreement,  U.K.  producers  are  assured  of  about  37  percent  of  the  bacon 
market,  and  the  rest  is  filled  by  imports.  Most  of  the  imported  bacon  comes  from  Denmark,  with 
Poland,  Ireland,  Sweden,  and  the  Netherlands  as  other  suppliers.  The  heavy  dependence  upon 
imports  of  bacon  from  Denmark  goes  back  many  years.  The  Danish  pig  industry  has  equipped 
itself  to  produce  Wiltshire- style  cured  bacon  at  a  quality  and  price  that  U.K.  producers  find 
difficult  to  match.  Allocations  of  the  U.K.  bacon  market  for  1966-67  under  the  International  Bacon 
Understanding  were  as  follows: 


Country 

England 

Denmark 

Poland 

Ireland 

Sweden 

Holland 

Hungary 

Yugoslavia 

Since  April  28,  1967,  fully  cooked  pork  items  have  been  freed  for  import  into  the  United 
Kingdom  from  the  United  States.  Price  relationships  for  pork  in  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom  are  such  that  only  specialty  items  of  fully  cooked  pork  products  will  do  a  sustained 
business.  There  is  still  one  import  licensing  restriction  on  U.S.  pork  products.  This  is  a  special 
arrangement  the  United  Kingdom  has  with  the  Commonwealth  for  whole  hams  not  in  airtight  con- 
tainers. However,  U.S.  canned  hams  and  hams  in  Cryovac  are  now  eligible  for  importation.  When 
all  States  in  the  United  States  reach  Phase  4  of  the  cholera  eradication  program,  fresh  pork  offals 
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Market  share 

Percent 

Long  tons 

36.88 

233.2 

47.50 

300.5 

8.05 

50.9 

4.42 

28.0 

1.72 

11.0 

.79 

5.0 

.38 

2.4 

.24 

1.5 

Table  29. —HOGS  AND  PORK:  United  Kingdom's  production,  trade,  and  consumption,  1961-66 


Item 

Unit 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 1 

Live  hogs : 

1,000  hd. 
do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Mil.  lb. 
do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Lb. 

6,122 

6,713 

7,251 

7,467 
58 

7,940 
38 

8,126 

37 

Slaughtered  : 

Total 

10,728 

12,079 

12,204 

12,802 

14,329 

13,498 

Pork:4 
Production: 
Registered. 

— 

-- 

- 

— 

— 

— 

led 
pre 

led 

pre 

or  fro 

served, 

or  fro 

served, 

etc 

zen 

etc 

1,528 

1,738 

1,776 

1,861 

2,078 

1,971 

Imports: 

Fresh,  chi] 
Canned  and 

40 
1,394 

44 
1,393 

25 
1,628 

22 
1,412 

46 
1,430 

23 

1,427 

1,434 

1,437 

1,653 

1,434 

1,476 

1,450 

Exports : 
Fresh,  chi] 
Canned  and 

12 

12 

14 

14 

8 
12 

27 
6 

12 

12 

14 

14 

20 

33 

Consumption: 
Per  capita. 

2,950 
55.9 

3,163 
59.3 

3,415 
63.6 

3,281 
60.7 

3,534 
64.9 

3,388 
61.9 

1  Preliminary.   2  December  of  previous  year.   3  Excludes  breeding  stock.   A   Carcass  weight  basis;  excludes  lard 
and  variety  meats. 

should  enjoy  a  steady  demand.  The  market  for  U.S.  fresh  pork  cuts  in  the  United  Kingdom  will 
depend  on  the  price  relationship  in  the  two  markets;  however,  no  substantial  market  is  anticipated 
at  this  time. 

The  United  Kingdom  is  the  prime  outlet  for  U.S.  lard  and  in  1965  and  1966  bought  $24  million 
and  $12  million  worth,  respectively.  In  addition  to  lard,  a  small  quantity  of  pork  variety  meats 
is  sold  to  the  United  Kingdom,  but  pork  exports  have  been  practically  nil  in  the  last  few  years. 
The  United  Kingdom  does  buy  about  2  million  metric  tons  of  feedgrains  annually  from  the  United 
States,  much  of  which  is  used  for  hog  production. 

Pork  imports  from  Commonwealth  members,  (except  Rhodesia),  the  Irish  Republic,  and 
South  America  are  permitted  to  enter  the  United  Kingdom  duty  free.  The  tariff  schedule  for  all 
other  countries  is  as  follows:  Fresh,  chilled,  or  frozen  pork,  10  percent  ad  valorem;  salted, 
smoked,  or  dried  hams,  free;  bacon,  10  percent  ad  valorem,  except  bacon  from  European  Free 
Trade  Area  (EFTA)  countries,  which  enters  duty  free;  and  pork  offals,  free. 


Ireland 

Irish  farmers  produced  277  million  pounds  of  pork  in  1966,  9  percent  less  than  the  record 
level  of  306  million  pounds  in  1965.  The  Irish  Government's  Second  Program  for  Economic  Ex- 
pansion calls  for  an  increase  in  pork  production  of  about  15  percent  over  the  1966  level  by  1970. 
This  target  is  to  be  achieved  through  improved  management  and  marketing  programs.  Swine 
production  accounted  for  about  12.5  percent  of  total  agricultural  output  in  1966. 

Production.  Hog  production  is  still  a  small-scale  enterprise  in  Ireland,  with  an  average  of 
about  three  sows  kept  per  farm.  However,  there  has  been  a  trend  toward  greater  specialization. 
About  two  out  of  every  three  pigs  now  farrowed  in  Ireland  are  finished  on  a  farm  other  than  the 
one   on   which   they   are   farrowed.    The   most   recent  development  has  been  the  organization  and 
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establishment  of  hog-finishing  cooperatives.  These  cooperatives  are  now  being  studied  in  order 
to  assess  the  merits  of  this  method  of  swine  production  as  a  basis  for  further  development. 

The  Irish  Government  exercises  strong  control  over  the  production  and  marketing  of  hogs. 
It  controls  the  quality  and  breeds  of  swine  by  licensing  all  boars.  Only  two  breeds  of  hogs  are 
permitted — Irish  Large  Whites  and  Landrace.  Other  government-controlled  programs  include 
payment  of  premiums  on  pedigreed  boars,  litter  recording,  progeny  testing  of  boars,  and  accredit- 
ing of  swine  herds.  In  addition,  there  is  a  price  support  program  for  bacon-type  hogs.  This  pro- 
gram requires  that  all  hogs  purchased  by  bacon  factories  be  graded,  provided  they  are  within  the 
specified  weight  range.  Grading  is  on  a  carcass  basis,  and  grade  is  determined  primarily  by 
depth  of  backfat  and  length  of  carcass.  Grading  is  carried  out  by  the  factory  management  under 
the  supervision  of  officers  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  and  the  Pigs  and  Bacon 
Commission. 

The  government  has  established  guaranteed  minimum  prices  for  four  grades  of  bacon-type 
hogs.  Under  present  regulations,  only  bacon  produced  from  the  two  top  grades  (Grade  AS  and 
Grade  A)  may  be  exported.  Bacon  produced  from  the  lower  grade  carcasses  must  be  sold  on  the 
domestic  market. 

The  Irish  Government  is  currently  operating  a  temporary  program  aimed  specifically  at 
increasing  sow  numbers  in  Ireland.  The  program  came  into  operation  in  September  1966  and  will 
continue  until  June  1968.  Under  this  program,  owners  of  good-quality  sows  that  farrow  during 
the  period  of  the  program  qualify  for  a  government  grant  of  $12.00  provided  the  sow  and  litter 
are  inspected  and  approved  by  an  inspector  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries.  The 
program  limits  payments  of  grants  to  a  maximum  of  five  sows  in  any  one  herd. 

Pigs  and  Bacon  Commission.  The  Pigs  and  Bacon  Commission  plays  an  important  role  in 
Irish  hog  production  and  marketing.  The  principal  powers  of  the  Commission  are:  (1)  Centralized 
exports  of  certain  grades  of  bacon  and  cuts,  (2)  operation  of  the  government's  export  price 
guarantee  program  for  bacon,  (3)  allocation  of  bacon  export  quotas  among  the  various  bacon 
factories,  (4)  fixing  of  minimum  prices  for  certain  grades  of  hogs,  (5)  operation  of  an  insurance 
program  to  cover  death  or  injury  of  hogs  purchased  by  bacon  factories  and  the  condemnation  of 
hog  carcasses,  (6)  operation  of  a  sow  distribution  program,  and  (7)  collection  and  publication  of 
statistics  related  to  the  bacon  industry  in  Ireland.  The  Commission  also  is  empowered  to  engage 
in  advertising,  undertake  research,  impose  levies  on  carcasses  used  for  producing  bacon,  and 
enter  licensed  premises  to  inspect  hogs. 

Since  April  1,  1964,  the  Pigs  and  Bacon  Commission  has  been  Ireland's  sole  exporter  of 
bacon,  fresh  pork,  and  pork  products  other  than  pork  produced  from  sows.  The  Commission  also 
operates  the  government's  price  support  program  for  bacon-type  hogs.  It  purchases  pork  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  guaranteed  minimum  prices  established  by  the  government.  Exports  are  sold 
at  the  best  price  available  in  international  markets.  Losses  incurred  on  exports  by  the  Com- 
mission are  financed  by  charging  bacon  factories  a  levy  on  hog  slaughterings  and  by  an  annual 
grant  from  the  government.  During  fiscal  1967-68  (April-March),  the  government  is  expected  to 
contribute  $3.4  million  to  support  Irish  hog  prices. 

Domestic  pork  prices  in  Ireland  are  maintained  well  above  world  market  levels  by  the  pur- 
chase and  support  price  program  operated  by  the  Pigs  and  Bacon  Commission  and  by  import 
restrictions.  A  license  from  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  is  required  to  import  pork 
and  pork  products.  These  licenses  are  granted  only  for  very  special  products,  such  as  Danish 
canned  hams  or  canned  sausages  from  some  European  countries.  Animal  health  restrictions  im- 
posed by  the  Irish  Government  are  fairly  effective  in  stopping  imports  of  all  meat  and  meat 
products. 

Exports.  During  the  past  3  years,  Ireland  exported  40  percent  of  its  total  pork  production.  The 
main  export  market  for  Irish  pork  is  the  United  Kingdom,  which  took  more  than  90  percent  of  all 
the  pork  exported  during  the  past  3  years.  Other  fairly  imporcant  export  markets  during  the  past 
several  years  have  been  France,  the  United  States,  and  West  Germany. 

Irish  bacon  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  are  regulated  in  accordance  with  the  U.K.  Bacon 
Market  Sharing  Understanding,  a  market  sharing  agreement  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
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Table  30. --HOGS  AND  PORK:   Ireland's  production,  trade,  and  consumption,  1961-66 


Item 


Unit 


1961 


1962 


1963 


1964 


1965 


1966 1 


live  hogs : 

On  farms2 

Imported3 

Exported3 

Slaughtered  : 

Registered 

Farm 

Total 

Pork:4 
Production: 

Registered 

Farm 

Total 

Imports : 
Fresh,  chilled  or  frozen. . . 
Canned  and  preserved,  etc. 

Total 

Exports : 
Fresh,  chilled  or  frozen. . . 
Canned  and  preserved,  etc. 

Total 

Consumption : 

Total 

Per  capita 

1  Preliminary.   2  January. 


1,000  hd. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Mil.  lb. 
do— 


do- 


... do 

...do 


do- 


-do 

-do 


-do- 


.. do 

Ii. 


944 
3 
3 


145.6 
51.7 


1,080 
2 
4 


1,014 
3 


1,013 
5 


1,158 
5 


149.1 
52.8 


151.3 
53.3 


164.8 
57.8 


181.3 
63.5 


1,101 

1 


1,513 
50 

1 

,633 
52 

1 

,630 
48 

1 

,659 

48 

— 

— 

1,563 

1 

,685 

1 

,678 

1 

,707 

1,979 

1,793 

— 

-- 

- 

- 

- 

-- 

235.2 

247.3 

253.6 

265.2 

306.4 

276.6 

— 

- 

-- 

~ 

-- 

-- 

-- 

— 

-- 

— 

— 

-- 

6.5 
83.1 

21.7 
76.5 

25.5 
76.8 

19.0 
81.4 

45.5 
79.6 

19.8 
85.9 

89.6 

98.2 

102.3 

100.4 

125.1 

105.7 

170.9 
59.2 


Excludes  breeding  stock.   4  Carcass  weight  basis;  excludes  lard  and  variety  meats. 


main  countries  supplying  bacon  to    the  U.K.  market.  Ireland's  allocation  of  the  1967-68  total  quota 
is  62.7  million  pounds  or  4.4  percent  of  the  total. 

In  accordance  with  the  Anglo-Irish  Free  Trade  Area  Agreement,  which  came  into  force  in 
mid-1966,  Ireland  has  permanent,  unrestricted  duty-free  access  to  the  U.K.  market  for  fresh 
pork. 

Because  of  its  freedom  from  foot-and-mouth  disease,  Ireland  is  the  only  major  pork  pro- 
ducer in  Europe  that  is  permitted  to  supply  frozen  and   cured  pork  to  the  United  States. 

Austria 

The  Austrians  have  been  among  the  world's  leading  pork  eaters  in  recent  years.  In  1966  they 
consumed  76  pounds  per  person,  second  only  to  Denmark's  79  pounds.  Per  capita  pork  consumption 
rose  17  percent  from  the  1956-60  average  to  1966.  The  official  goal  is  to  achieve  an  equilibrium 
between  production  and  consumption  of  pork  and  to  stabilize  hog  prices. 

Subsidy  or  Incentive  Programs.  Austria  has  no  subsidy  or  incentive  program  for  hogs  in  the 
strict  sense;  however,  it  does  have  a  supply-management  program  for  pork.  This  program,  which 
has  been  in  operation  for  more  than  a  decade,  has  been  instrumental  in  assuring  a  notable  measure 
of  price  stability  in  this  sector.  The  idea  of  the  program  is  to  provide  a  "price  band"  setting  a 
price  floor  and  ceiling.  If  market  prices  drop  below  the  floor,  the  government  is  called  upon  to 
divert  price-depressing  supplies  of  hogs  to  cold  storage  or  export  channels;  if  prices  rise  above 
the  ceiling,  imports  sufficient  to  stop  or  reverse  the  upward  trend  in  prices  must  be  arranged  by 
the  Meat  Marketing  Board. 

For  the  past  few  years,  hog  prices  have  consistently  ranged  above  the  upper  limit  imposed 
under  the  supply- management  program,  yet  the  government  has  been  remarkably  tight  fisted  in 
granting  import  licenses  for  hogs  and  pork.  Possibly  the  motive  underlying  this  attitude  is  first 
to  let  the  public  grow  accustomed  to  the  higher  prices  for  pork,  and  then  to  adjust  the  price  band 
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to  the  new  price  levels.  Such  action  would  be  welcomed  by  the  hog  industry,  which  has  been  com- 
plaining that  the  price  band  has  been  left  essentially  unchanged  for  more  than  a  decade  while 
farm  expenditure  for  inputs  and  general  levels  of  living  have  been  rising  all  the  time. 

Production.  On  a  typical  Austrian  hog  farm,  from  three  to  four  brood  sows  are  generally 
kept.  The  current  trend  is  toward  greater  specialization.  A  separation  of  feeder  pig  production 
from  hog  feeding  operations  is  already  well  underway.  Feeder  pigs  are  being  produced  by  small 
family- sized  farms  that  do  not  produce  enough  feed  to  support  a  feeding  operation. 

Hog  feeding  for  the  market  is  becoming  a  specialized  activity  of  medium-  and  large-sized 
farms,  as  well  as  of  specialized  commercial  operations  that  rely  heavily  or  exclusively  on  pur- 
chased feeds.  The  latter  are  taxed  higher  than  the  "agricultural  operation,"  but,  given  sufficiently 
high  levels  of  management  and  labor  productivity,  the  additional  taxes  are  easily  absorbed.  The 
experts  expect  that  the  gradual  spread  of  the  "hog  factory"  will  .make  for  a  more  steady  flow  of 
pork  supplies  to  consumer  centers  because  the  management  of  an  enterprise  like  this  will  base 
its  dispositions  on  available  production  capacities  and  long-term  marketing  prospects  rather  than 
on  current  market  prices.  Farm  leaders  regard  the  expansion  of  commercial  hog  operations  with 
a  jaundiced  eye  because  of  its  significance  in  terms  of  business  opportunities  taken  away  from  the 
family-farm  segment  of  agriculture. 

Meat  hogs  destined  for  market  in  Austria  are  fed  both  a  grain-  and  a  potato-based  ration. 
The  most  important  grains  are  barley  and  corn.  Domestic  production  of  these  grains  is  inadequate; 
consequently,  several  hundred  thousand  metric  tons  of  feedgrains  are  imported  each  year.  A 
typical  potato- based  ration  would  consist  of  a  limited  amount  of  grain  and  protein  supplement 
with  as  large  an  amount  of  steamed  potatoes  as  the  hogs  will  consume. 

Market  Potential  for  U.S.  Pork  in  Austria.  Austria  has  never  been  a  worthwhile  market  for 
U.S.  pork.  Supplementary  imports  of  slaughter  hogs  and  pork  are  made  under  a  public  tender  and 
licensing  procedure,  with  trade  oriented  toward  Eastern  European  countries.  This  import  trade 
pattern  stems  from  the  Market  Regulation  Act  of  1958,  which  obligates  the  responsible  authorities 
to  draw  up  their  import  plans  "with  due  regard  for  overall  trade  policies."  Translated  into  plain 


Table  31.— HOGS  AND  PORK:     Austria's  production,    trade,    and  consumption,   1961-66 


Item 

Unit 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966  x 

Live  hogs : 

Slaughtered: 
Registered. 

1,000  hd. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Mil.  lb. 
do 

do 

do- 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Lb. 

2,990 
56 
26 

2,995 

126 

51 

2,849 

152 

2 

2,925 

87 

11 

3,132 

110 
22 

2,638 
305 

Total 

3,105 

3,192 

3,191 

3,274 

3,495 

3,290 

Pork:5 
Production : 
Registered, 

- 

— 

- 

-- 

-- 

preserved,  etc.  ... 
preserved,  etc.  ... 

__ 

Total 

528 

2 

524 

0 

533.7 

545 

6 

570 

3 

538.6 

Imports  : 
Fresh,  chi] 
Canned  and 

4 

2 

5 

3 

7 

7 

4.0 
.8 

5 

2 

8 

7 

1 

3 

0 

17.6 
3.1 

Total 

4 

7 

A 

4 

4.8 

6 

0 

8 

3 

20.7 

Exports : 
Fresh,  chi] 
Canned  and 

2 

1 

2 
4 

.1 
.5 

2 
8 

5 

1 

0 
3 

.1 
2.0 

2. 

1 

6 

.6 

1. 

0 

6. 

3 

2.1 

Consumption 
Per  capita. 

530. 
75. 

8 

C 

527 
74. 

8 
6 

537.9 
75.0 

550 
76. 

6 

5 

572. 
78. 

3 

9 

557.2 
76.4 

1  Preliminary.        2   December  or  previous  year.        3   Excludes  breeding  stock.        4  Less  than  500  head, 
basis;   excludes  lard  and  variety  meats. 


Carcass  weight 
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language  this  means  that  Austria  must  buy  whatever  it  can  from  Eastern  European  countries  if  it 
wishes  to  sell  them  its  industrial  products.  Another  factor  working  in  favor  of  procurements  from 
Eastern  Europe  is  the  close  proximity  of  supplies  from  Poland,  Hungary,  and  Yugoslavia.  From 
these  countries,  purchases  can  be  made  on  short  notice  with  hardly  more  formality  than  a  tele- 
phone call. 

As  a  rule,  Austria  does  not  impose  a  fixed  tariff  on  imports  of  hogs  or  pork.  In  normal 
practice  the  duty  is  replaced  with  a  skimming  or  equalization  levy  which  may  be  adjusted  from 
time  to  time  to  allow  for  changes  in  the  domestic  price  situation.  The  equalization  levy  is  designed 
to  "equalize"  foreign  and  domestic  prices  and  thus  protects  Austrian  hog  producers  against  price 
competition  from  abroad. 

At  the  present  time,  veterinary  regulations  all  but  preclude  the  importation  of  U.S.  pork  and 
pork  variety  meats  into  Austria.  Theoretically,  imports  from  the  United  States  would  be  possible 
if  U.S.  meat  inspectors  were  able  to  certify  that  the  area  of  production  had  been  free  from  hog 
cholera  for  a  specific  period  of  time  prior  to  shipment  of  the  pork  and  that  no  live  virus  vaccine 
had  been  used  on  animals  from  which  the  meat  was  obtained. 


Spain 

Pork  production  in  Spain  has  been  increasing  rather  sharply  in  recent  years.  In  1966,  830  mil- 
lion pounds  were  produced — 57  percent  more  than  the  average  of  the  1956-60  period.  Per  capita 
pork  consumption,  at  28  pounds  in  1966,  was  also  up  56  percent  from  the  1956-60  average.  In 
spite  of  the  apparent  growth  in  the  pork  industry,  hog  production  in  Spain  is  not  a  highly  developed 
enterprise.  A  large  number  of  the  pigs  are  still  produced  on  small  family  farms  where  one  or 
two  sows  are  kept  and  a  good  share  of  the  feed  is  supplied  from  grazing  and  forages. 

Production.  Almost  half  the  hog  population  in  Spain  is  concentrated  in  the  regions  of  Castile 
and  Calicia.  The  latter  region  (four  Provinces)  has  the  highest  density,  with  an  average  of  almost 
300,000  head  per  Province  or  roughly  36  pounds  liveweight  per  acre.  The  preferential  regions 
for  extensive  hog  breeding  are  Extremadura  and  western  Andalusia. 

In  the  past  few  years,  particularly  since  the  establishment  of  the  4-year  Economic  Develop- 
ment Plan  in  1964,  the  Spanish  Government  has  been  applying  measures  for  the  development  of 
the  swine  industry.  Perhaps  the  most  important  have  been  the  procurement  of  select  domestic 
breeding  animals  for  distribution  among  depressed  areas,  promotion  and  direct  importation  of 
select  foreign  breeding  animals,  and  research  and  experimentation  work  in  crossbreeding  and 
artificial  insemination. 

In  1963,  as  a  further  measure  for  promoting  the  development  of  both  hog  breeding  and  pork 
production,  the  Spanish  Government  extended  to  hogs  the  price  support  system  that  was  already 
being  applied  to  cattle.  This  initial  action  was  aimed  at  affording  protection  to  farmers  raising 
Iberian  breed  hogs  during  and  after  the  1963-64  marketing  year.  It  was  subsequently  modified 
in  1964-65  to  include  "white  hogs"  so  as  to  foster  the  breeding  of  efficient,  lean-type  animals. 
Finally,  the  schedule  of  support  prices  was  further  extended  in  1967  to  include  crossbred  hogs. 

The  forthcoming  Second  Development  Plan  (1968-71)  is  expected  to  put  heavy  emphasis  on 
agriculture,  and  hog  farming  is  expected  to  benefit  from  the  general  livestock  expansion  and 
improvement  program  expected  to  be  incorporated  in  Plan  II. 

Diseases.  The  general  health  situation  for  hogs  has  been  fairly  satisfactory  in  recent  years 
with  the  exception  of  some  rather  severe  swine  fever  outbreaks.  The  regular  swine  fever  and  the 
African  varieties  are  by  far  the  major  hog  diseases.  This  disease  intermittently  constitutes  a 
threat  to  the  hog  population  in  the  Provinces  where  extensive  breeding  is  practiced.  African 
Swine  Fever  was  transmitted  into  Spain  in  1960.  It  reached  a  peak  in  1963,  with  a  total  loss  of 
over  389,000  head,  and  declined  to  a  minimum  of  over  35,000  head  in  1965,  but  a  recurrence 
has  been  experienced  lately.  The  number  of  outbreaks  during  January- June  1967  amounted  to 
26.5   per   month;    the   total   death  toll  during  this  period  exceeded  75,000  head.  No  figures  of  the 
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Table  32. --HOGS  AND  PORK:    Spain's  production,    trade,    and  consumption,    1961-66 


It 

em 

Unit 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

19661 

Live  hogs : 

1,000  hd. 

do 

do 

do 

Mil.    lb. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

dc 

do 

do 

Lb. 

6,135 
(*) 
2 

6 

118 
1 

1 

6 

055 
8 
4 

5 

011 

4 

931 

5 

858 

Slaughtered 
Registered. 

led 
pres 

.led 
pres 

erved,    etc.    . . . 

or  frozen 

erved,    etc.    . . . 

Total 

2,812 

2 

812 

3 

511 

3 

686 

3 

057 

4 

260 

Pork:5 
Production : 
Registered. 

- 

- 

-- 

- 

— 

- 

Total 

554-.  7 

568 

3 

~    ' 

5 

719 

6 

608 

0 

829.2 

Imports : 
Fresh,    chi; 
Canned  and 

12.2 
2.5 

36^ 

- 

0 
3 

23 
5 

0 
8 

9 

4 
2 

55 
7 

9 
6 

54.2 
10.4 

Total 

14.7 

39 

3 

28 

8 

9 

6 

63 

5 

64.6 

Exports : 
Fresh,    chi; 
Canned   and 

.7 

- 

4 

— 

1 

— 

9 

1 

.1 

.4 

Total 

.7 

4 

1 

1 

1 

0 

.5 

Consumption 
Total 

568.7 
18.5 

607 
19 

2 

L 

736 
23 

2 
6 

729 
23 

1 
2 

670 

21 

5 

1 

893.3 

27.9 

1  Preliminary.        2  December  of  previous  year  for  1961-63;    September  of  year  stated  for  1964-66. 
stock.        "^Less  than  500  head.        5   Carcass  weight  basis;    excludes  lard  and  variety  meats. 


Excludes  breeding 


death    toll    to    regular    swine   fever    in    the  first  half  of  1967  are  available;  however,  the  average 
number  of  outbreaks  during  this  period  amounted  to  24  per  month. 

Pork  Trade.  Spain  has  been  both  an  importer  and  an  exporter  of  pork  and  is  currently  a 
surplus  producer.  In  1966  high  production  coupled  with  high  imports,  or  an  aggregate  total  of 
about  895  million  pounds,  gave  rise  to  excessive  stocks.  Furthermore,  production  in  the  first 
9  months  of  1967  was  13  percent  higher  than  in  the  comparable  period  of  1966.  As  a  result,  the 
Supply  Commission  had  a  considerable  amount  of  unsold  pork  in  cold  storage.  The  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment is  endeavoring  to  promote  pork  exports  in  an  effort  to  reduce  the  heavy  surplus  stocks 
that  accumulate  at  times.  At  present,  there  appears  to  be  little  opportunity  for  U.S.  pork  sales  to 
Spain. 

Sweden 

The  level  of  pork  production  in  Sweden  has  changed  very  little  over  the  past  10  years.  The 
Swedes  are  rather  heavy  consumers  of  pork,  eating  about  55  pounds  per  person  annually.  Pork 
accounts  for  about  half  the  red  meat  consumed. 

Government  Programs.  Sweden  has  a  voluntary  control  program,  started  in  1959,  for  the 
production  of  slaughter  hogs.  The  program  has  gained  considerable  acceptance.  Its  purposes 
are  to  help  producers  (1)  to  develop  the  best  possible  feed  rations  with  consideration  for  the 
special  situation  on  the  farm,  (2)  to  plan  the  distribution  of  feed  with  a  view  toward  obtaining  the 
best  possible  gain  per  feed  unit,  and  (3)  to  obtain  the  best  possible  slaughter  grade.  About  250,000 
hogs  were  enrolled  in  the  program  in  1965;  85.5  percent  of  the  control  hogs  reached  the  highest 
grade  (Extra  Prima),  as  compared  with  75.8  percent  for  all  hogs.  The  cost  of  the  program  ranges 
between  40  cents  and  $1.00  per  hog.  The  control  is  managed  by  special  control  associations  in 
cooperation    with    the    Extension    Service.    The  general  goal  is  to  produce  a  larger  proportion  of 
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meaty  hogs  and  to  develop  hogs  with  high  feed-conversion  rates,  with  a  distribution  of  supplies 
to  meet  demand. 

Hog  Production.  The  average  number  of  sows  kept  per  hog  farm  in  Sweden  is  3.5,  but  greater 
specialization  is  growing.  Most  of  this  specialization  is  occurring  in  production  of  feeder  pigs. 
Feeder  pigs  are  purchased  and  distributed  through  the  cooperative  slaughterhouse  associations. 
In  1966  the  associations  purchased  1.3  million  feeder  pigs  for  resale  to  feeders. 

Producers  use  mainly  ready-mixed  feed  from  the  mills;  these  are  used  in  conjunction  with 
grains  produced  on  the  farms.  Skim  milk  is  used  to  some  extent  on  smaller  farms.  The  average 
feed-conversion  ratio  has  been  estimated  to  be  as  low  as  3.5  to  1  for  hogs  in  the  control  pro- 
gram. 

There  is  no  seasonal  farrowing  in  Sweden.  The  sows  typically  have  two  litters  per  year, 
distributed  quite  evenly  throughout  the  year.  About  9.2  pigs  are  weaned  per  litter.  Hogs  are 
marketed  at  an  age  of  about  6  months  and  a  liveweight  of  about  200  pounds.  The  hog  carcasses 
are  graded  into  five  quality  classes.  The  price  differentials  are  sufficient  to  stimulate  quality 
production  of  meat-type  hogs. 

Diseases.  Currently,  there  are  no  cases  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  or  swine  fever  in  Sweden. 
Trichina  tests  are  made  on  all  hogs  slaughtered  for  human  consumption,  but  trichina  has  seldom 
or  never  been  found.  Roundworm  exists  but  has  been  almost  completely  eliminated  by  means  of 
modern  feeding  methods  and  the  increased  skill  of  producers. 

The  Veterinary  Board  supervises  the  health  control  programs  for  pigs,  which  are  operated 
by  the  Extension  Service  in  cooperation  with  the  cooperative  slaughterhouse  associations. 

The  health  control  includes  sanitary  import  restrictions  and  measures  under  the  Epizootic 
Law,  which  applies  to  foot-and-mouth  disease  and  swine  pest,  among  other  dangerous  diseases. 
All  the  control  slaughterhouses  employ  one  or  several  veterinarian  inspectors,  usually  on  a  full- 
time  basis. 

Trade.  In  spite  of  its  surplus,  Sweden  imports  substantial  quantities  of  pork  and  pork  prod- 
ucts    (26.5    million    pounds    in    1966,    of    which    36  percent  was  in  the  form  of  fresh,  chilled,  and 


Table  33. --HOGS  AND  PORK:  Sweden's  production,  trade,  and  consumption,  1961-66 


Item 

Unit 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

19661 

Live  hogs: 
Slaughtered : 

or  fro 

served, 

or  fro 
served, 

1,000  hd. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

2,173 

142 

2,650 
188 

2 
2 

,194 

63 

,951 
188 

2,159 

2,808 
134 

2,160 

2,893 

134 

2 
2 

,184 

3 

,965 
69 

2 

3 

,217 

7 

,037 
58 

Total 

do 

2,838 

3 

,139 

2,942 

3,027 

3 

,034 

3 

,095 

Pork:* 
Production: 

Mil.  lb. 
do 

409.6 

34.0 

440.7 
33.1 

418.4 
23.6 

436.1 
23.6 

448.2 
12.1 

457.9 
10.1 

Total 

do 

443.6 

473.8 

442.0 

459.7 

460.3 

468.0 

Imports : 
Fresh,  chilled 
Canned  and  pre 

do 

do 

7.1 
8.5 

5.7 
7.9 

8.3 
10.8 

8.5 
11.8 

19.3 
18.1 

9.5 
16.9 

Total 

do 

15.6 

13.6 

19.1 

20.3 

37.4 

26.4 

Exports : 
Fresh,  chilled 
Canned  and  pre; 

do 

do 

22.4 
26.5 

44.0 
27.0 

25.3 
26.9 

30.0 
.6 

28.3 
29.0 

57.6 
31.1 

Total 

do 

48.9 

71.0 

52.2 

30.6 

57.3 

88.7 

Consumption: 
Total 

do 

Lb. 

410.3 
54.4 

416.4 
54.9 

408.9 
53.8 

449.4 
58.7 

440.4 
57.0 

405.9 
51.8 

1  Preliminary.   2  October  of  previous  year, 
variety  meats . 


3  Excludes  breeding  stock.   4  Carcass  weight  basis;  excludes  lard  and 
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frozen  pork).  Most  pork  is  traditionally  purchased  from  Denmark — principally  because  of  the 
location,  which  permits  shipment  of  fresh  and  chilled  pork.  This  type  of  pork  commands  a  higher 
price  than  frozen  pork.  Sweden  has  also  had  a  conscious  policy  of  favoring  imports  from  Denmark 
by  means  of  restitution  of  import  taxes  and  special  arrangements. 


EASTERN  EUROPE 


Poland 


Poland  is  the  most  important  producer  of  pork  in  Eastern  Europe.  Production  is  increasing 
and  in  1966  was  3  percent  higher  than  in  1965  and  15  percent  above  the  1956-60  average.  Hog 
numbers  have  reached  not  only  a  postwar  high  but  also  the  highest  level  ever  recorded.  This 
country  is  also  the  leading  exporter  of  pork  among  the  Eastern  European  countries,  exporting 
about  15  percent  of  its  production. 

The  Poles  are  heavy  consumers  of  pork  and  ate  "about  56  pounds  per  person  in  1966.  Pork 
is  the  mainstay  of  their  red  meat  diet,  as  it  accounts  for  65  to  70  percent  of  the  red  meat  con- 
sumed. Little  change  in  the  level  of  pork  consumption  has  occurred  over  the  past  10  years; 
however,  beef  consumption,  while  still  low,  has  shown  a  substantial  gain  during  this  period. 

Production.  Plans  for  1970  called  for  a  3.4  percent  increase  in  hog  numbers  over  the  1965 
level.  During  1966,  the  goal  was  already  reached,  and  policy  statements  now  suggest  that  this 
level  will  be  maintained  rather  than  increased  through  1970.  Additionally,  current  plans  are 
emphasizing  the  more  rapid  development  of  roughage-consuming  animals. 

Because  socialized  agricultural  programs  have  stagnated  in  Poland  since  the  1956  reform, 
most  livestock  is  still  held  on  private  farms.  As  of  mid-1966,  88.4  percent  of  the  total  hog  num- 
bers were  on  private  farms,  10.7  percent  on  state  farms,  and  the  remainder  on  collective  farms. 

The  growth  of  hog  numbers  in  Poland  has  been  more  rapid  than  the  domestic  output  of  feed- 
grains.  To  offset  this  imbalance  of  supply  and  demand,  an  increasingly  larger  share  of  domestic 
foodgrains — wheat  and  rye — has  been  fed  to  livestock.  Poland  therefore  has  imported  high-cost 
wheat  to  maintain  a  satisfactory  supply  of  foodgrains  in  urban  areas.  During  1961-67,  17.7  million 
tons  of  grain — 2.5  million  tons  a  year — were  imported,  most  of  which  was  wheat.  Because  average 
world  market  prices  for  wheat  have  been  increasing,  Poland  is  currently  making  a  real  effort  to 
expand  domestic  output  of  this  grain.  Simultaneously,  supplementary  feed  types  are  being  intro- 
duced in  an  attempt  to  improve  feeding  efficiency. 

It  is  estimated  that  hogs  consume  35  percent  of  the  total  feed  concentrates  available  to  all 
species  of  livestock.  The  average  liveweight  of  hogs  for  slaughter  is  approximately  250  pounds. 
Estimates  of  the  carcass  weight  range  from  190  to  205  pounds.  In  the  last  10-year  period,  the 
trend  in  Poland  has  been  to  raise  a  lightweight,  meat-type  hog  and  give  less  emphasis  to  the 
former  heavy,  fat-type  breeds. 

Marketing.  Market  prices  in  Poland  are  tied  closely  to  the  government  procurement  organiza- 
tion and  to  state  contracts  for  the  purchase  of  live  animals.  Under  existing  regulations,  Polish 
farmers  are  still  obligated  to  deliver  a  certain  percentage  of  farm  output  to  the  government  at 
low  or  below-cost  prices.  This  compulsory-delivery  quota  of  hogs  reportedly  accounted  for  19.3 
percent  of  total  deliveries  in  1966.  Contracts  with  government  procurement  and  trading  organiza- 
tions are  currently  more  important  than  state  contracts,  which  are  optional,  and  the  percentage 
of  total  sales  made  in  this  manner  is  increasing  yearly. 

Prices  for  hogs  under  compulsory  price  deliveries  are  currently  quoted  at  $17.70  per  100 
pounds,  liveweight.  Under  state  contracts,  the  prices  amount  to  $36.30  per  100  pounds. 

Currently,  Poland  is  experiencing  difficulties  meeting  consumer  demand,  and  retail  meat 
prices  have  been  increased  to  correct  the  situation.  However,  export  prices  have  not  been  raised, 
and  the  premium  meat  market  (hams  and  bacon)  has  not  been  affected.  Hard  currency  earnings 
remain  a  strong  part  of  the  total  agricultural  export  program. 
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Table  34. --HOGS  AND  PORK:  Poland's  production,  trade,  and  consumption,  1961-6 


Item 

Unit 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

19661 

Live  hogs: 

1,000  hd. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Mil.  lb. 
do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Lb. 

12,434 

9,862 
3,624 

13,617 

10,274 
3,455 

11,653 

9,380 
2,875 

12,918 

8,969 
2,966 

13,779 

10,024 
3,062 

14 

11 
3 

,251 

Slaughtered: 
Registered 

,315 

,160 

Total3 . . . 

13,486 

13,729 

12,255 

11,935 

14,086 

14 

,475 

Pork:4 
Production: 
Registered 

— 

- 

- 

~ 

— 

Total3 

1,911 

1,887 

1,693 

1,662 

1,975 

.led  or  frozen 

preserved,  etc.  ... 

Imports: 
Fresh,  chi] 
Canned  and 

8 

1 

1 
1 

65 
1 

51 
2 

71 
2 

- 

Total 

9 

2 

66 

53 

73 

.led  or  frozen 

preserved,  etc.  ... 

Exports : 
Fresh,  chi] 
Canned  and 

71 
230 

63 
235 

24 
245 

5 
256 

24 
266 

__ 

Total 

301 

298 

269 

261 

290 

— 

Consumption: 
Per  capita. 

1,619 
54.0 

1,591 
52.5 

1,490 
48.5 

1,454 
46.7 

1,758 
55.5 

56.0 

1  Preliminary.   2  June  30.   3  Excludes  estimates  for  animals  exported  for  slaughter.   4  Carcass  weight  basis; 
excludes  lard  and  variety  meats. 

Trade.  Although  Poland  ranks  sixth  in  world  pork  production,  it  ranks  third  among  all 
countries  in  pork  exports.  The  premium  export  products  are  ham  and  bacon.  These  products  are 
shipped  mainly  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States.  Poland  is  the  third-ranking  supplier 
of  canned  hams  to  the  United  States,  shipping  about  40  million  pounds  with  a  dollar  value  of  $28 
million  in  1966.  Polish  canned  hams  are  considered  to  be  high  quality  and  on  the  U.S.  market 
normally  sell  at  higher  prices  than  other  imported  canned  hams. 

Yugoslavia 

Yugoslavia  is  the  third  most  important  pork  producing  country  in  Eastern  Europe.  Production 
in  1966,  at  633  million  pounds,  was  more  than  30  percent  above  the  1956-60  average.  In  spite  of  the 
increases  in  pork  production,  per  capita  pork  consumption  in  Yugoslavia  is  still  the  lowest  of  any 
Eastern  European  country.  Pork  makes  up  about  60  percent  of  the  red  meat  consumed  in  Yugoslavia, 
and  in  1966  per  capita  consumption  was  26  pounds. 

Hog  Production.  There  are  two  separate  and  distinct  swine  industries  in  Yugoslavia.  One  is 
the  traditional  peasant  operation,  and  the  other  is  a  modern  feedlot  operation  that  compares 
favorably  with  any  in  the  world. 

The  peasant  operation  features  the  keeping  of  one  or  two  native-type  sows  in  a  pen  close  to 
the  family  dwelling  in  the  village.  The  animals  are  herded  during  the  day  by  children  or  the  elderly 
members  of  the  family.  These  hogs  are  similar  to  what  are  commonly  referred  to  in  the  United 
States  as  lard-type  hogs,  each  one  producing  up  to  70  pounds  or  more  of  lard  and  large  quantities 
of  fat  meat  which  is  smoked.  Production  is  largely  for  the  family's  own  use. 

The  commercial  operations  are  carried  out  on  the  large  cooperatives,  on  state  farms,  and  by 
cooperating  private  farmers.  These  operations  produce  the  bacon-type  hog  yielding  pork  products 
that  compete  with  similar  products  from  Poland,  the  Netherlands,  and  Denmark. 
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Yugoslavia  enjoys  a  comparative  advantage  in  pork  production.  Except  in  bad  years,  the 
country  is  a  surplus  producer  of  corn  and  other  feedgrains,  and  its  farmers  have  had  a  long 
history  of  hog  raising  to  build  upon.  In  recent  years  most  modern  breeding  and  feeding  methods 
have  been  adopted.  Many  marketing  and  technical  problems  must  be  overcome  before  further 
large-scale  expansion  of  this  industry  can  take  place.  However,  it  seems  almost  certain  that 
expansion  will  take  place  and  that  Yugoslavia  will  become  one  of  the  world's  major  pork  ex- 
porters in  the  future. 

Yugoslavia  has  no  government- sponsored  program  to  encourage  pork  production;  no  subsidies 
exist,  and  whatever  special  technical  advice  is  available  is  furnished  by  specialists  employed  by 
cooperatives  or  by  the  agricultural  kombinats.  Producers  are  offered  a  price  incentive  as  well 
as  other  inducements  to  produce  a  meat-type  hog.  These  include  various  contractual  breeding 
programs  that  are  made  available  through  the  kombinats  and  cooperatives. 

The  trend  in  hog  production  is  definitely  toward  the  lean,  bacon-type  hog  and  away  from  the 
native  breeds.  There  is  also  a  trend  toward  more  cooperation  between  private  producers  and  the 
large  farms,  with  the  private  producers  raising  pigs  for  the  cooperative  or  state  farms  under 
some  form  of  contractual  arrangement.  Often,  the  large  farms  supply  bred  sows  to  farmers  or 
offer  free  breeding  services  to  them.  All  pigs  produced  find  a  guaranteed  market. 

Large-scale  production  of  feeder  pigs  takes  place  on  the  commercial-sized  farms,  either 
cooperatives  or  state  farms,  or  on  agricultural  kombinats.  The  commercial  operations  breed 
only  a  White  Landrace  type  hog.  It  is  a  cross  of  Swedish  or  Dutch  Landrace  and  the  Large  White 
Yorkshire. 

The  average  feed  conversion  for  the  commercial  operators  has  been  estimated  at  about  3.8 
to  1.  No  estimate  has  been  made  for  the  private  producers  of  native  hogs,  but  the  conversion  ratio 
would  be  considerably  higher. 

Marketing.  The  majority  of  hogs  in  Yugoslavia  are  grown  and  slaughtered  on  private  farms 
for  the  use  of  the  farmer  and  his  family.  Surplus  hogs  can  be  sold  through  peasant  markets,  to 
the  cooperatives,  to  local  municipal  slaughterhouses,  or  to  commercial  slaughterhouses.  Home- 
killed  meat  may  not  be  sold  on  the  open  market.  Native  breeds  do  not  bring  as  much  for  slaughter, 
and,  in  most  cases,  when  sold  to  industrial  slaughterhouses  go  into  sausage  rather  than  to  the 
fresh  market. 

The  state  farms  and  cooperatives,  and  the  private  farmers  cooperating  with  them  under  their 
supervision,  provide  all  of  the  pork  entering  the  export  trade.  These  sources  provide  80  percent 
or  more  of  all  the  hogs  slaughtered  in  industrial  slaughterhouses.  These  are  the  facilities  owned 
or  controlled  by  agricultural  kombinats,  as  opposed  to  the  municipal  slaughterhouses  which  pro- 
vide meat  for  the  local  markets. 

A  rigid  grading  system  is  used  to  insure  carcass  quality.  Carcasses  are  graded  on  the  rail, 
and  producers  are  paid  on  a  sliding  scale  depending  upon  whether  their  animals  grade  above  or 
below  the  established  standard.  The  formula  used  to  determine  the  standard  (27  percent  meat, 
boned  out,  from  liveweight)  or  deviation  from  it  is  based  on  thickness  of  backfat,  length  of 
carcass,  and  dressed  weight  of  carcass  (80  percent  of  liveweight). 

The  standard  carcass,  yielding  27  percent  meat,  is  bringing  an  average  of  20  cents  per  pound, 
liveweight.  The  top  price  being  paid  currently  is  about  23.6  cents  per  pound  for  hogs  yielding 
somewhat  higher  than  27  percent  meat.  Slaughterhouses  are  paying  less  than  18  cents  per  pound 
for  native  breeds. 

Trade.  Yugoslavia  exports  about  25  to  30  percent  of  its  total  pork  output  each  year.  The 
principal  market  outlets  are  the  countries  of  Western  Europe.  The  United  States  is  the  principal 
market  for  canned  hams.  Yugoslavia  ships  5  to  10  million  pounds  of  canned  hams  each  year  to 
the  United  States. 
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Table  35. — HOGS  AND  PORK:  Yugoslavia's  production,  trade,  and  consumption,  1961-66 


Item 


Unit 


1961 


1962 


1963 


1964 


1965 


1966"1- 


Live  hogs: 
On  farms2 . . . 
Imported3. . . 
Exported3 . . . 
Slaughtered : 

Registered. 

Farm 


1,000  hd. 

do 

do 

do 

do 


5,818      5,161      5,013 

164  227  89 

8  9  1 


6,100  6,985  5,118 

119        185         260 

18  2 


Total. 


Pork:4 
Production: 
Registered. 
Farm 


--do 


Mil.  lb. 
do- 


Total. 


Imports : 
Fresh,  chilled  or  frozen. . 
Canned  and  preserved,  etc. 


-do- 


— do- 
— -do- 


Total. 


Exports : 
Fresh,  chilled  or  frozen.. 
Canned  and  preserved,  etc. 


do 


do 

do 


Total. 


Consumption: 
Total 

Per  capita. 


-do— 


do 

Lb. 


6,959 

6,135 

6,108 

8,070 

9,490 

7,159 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

606 

527 

542 

692 

871 

633 

6 

(5) 

(5) 
(5) 

- 

(5) 

- 

20 
(5) 

6 

(5) 

-- 

(5) 

- 

20 

41 

110 

29 
96 

36 
95 

94 
112 

123 

138 

68 
76 

151 

125 

131 

206 

261 

144 

461 
24. 


402 
21.3 


411 
21.6 


486 
25.2 


610 
31.3 


509 
25.5 


1  Preliminary.   2  January  15.   3  Excludes  breeding  stock.   *  Carcass  weight  basis;  excludes  lard  and  variety  meats. 
5  Less  than  500,000  lb. 

SOVIET  UNION 

Pork  production  in  the  Soviet  Union  in  1966  totaled  7.3  billion  pounds,  some  36  percent  above 
the  1956-60  average.  Pork  accounted  for  about  42  percent  of  the  total  red  meat  produced.  Pro- 
duction in  1967  has  been  estimated  at  5  percent  above  1966. 

Per  capita  pork  consumption,  at  32  pounds  in  1966,  was  up  23  percent  from  the  1956-60 
level. 

The  Soviet  plan  for  1970  calls  for  production  of  8.6  billion  pounds  of  pork,  some  18  percent 
above  the  1966  level.  State  and  collective  farms  are  expected  to  furnish  from  60  to  70  percent  of 
the  1970  total,  while  the  remainder  will  come  from  private  household  plots  of  the  peasant  popula- 
tion. Under  the  plan,  little  change  in  the  relationship  of  pork  to  other  meats  is  expected. 

As  an  incentive  to  increasing  pork  production,  state  procurement  prices  for  hogs  were  in- 
creased beginning  in  May  1965.  Since  then,  premiums  of  30  to  70  percent,  depending  on  the  region 
of  the  country,  were  added  to  the  base.  In  spite  of  the  goals  to  increase  production,  it  is  doubtful 
that  Soviet  hog  production  can  be  increased  much  beyond  current  levels  unless  feedgrain  output 
can  be  stabilized  at  higher  levels.  Considerable  amounts  of  feed,  particularly  on  the  specialized 
hog-feeding  farms,  are  now  purchased  from  off-farm  sources.  Then,  too,  processing  facilities 
are  lacking  for  handling  any  greatly  expanded  pork  output.  Although  the  general  Soviet  policy 
has  loosened  somewhat  in  regard  to  hog  production  on  private  plots,  the  share  of  pork  coming 
from  this  sector  relative  to  the  state  sector  is  expected  to  decline  in  the  future. 

Hog  Production  Systems.  Specialization  in  hog  production  in  the  Soviet  Union  is  still  in  its 
infancy.  However,  in  general,  swine  production  practices  are  considered  to  be  rather  good.  The 
average  number  of  hogs  kept  per  state  farm  in  1965  was  1,073,  while  the  average  number  kept 
per  collective  farm  was  667.  In  1965  about  70  percent  of  the  hogs  were  on  state  and  collective 
farms.  The  private  plot  holdings  consist  mostly  of  a  single  sow  and  her  litter. 
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Soviet  farms  are  generally  huge.  There  are  probably  few  instances  of  completely  specialized 
hog  producing  enterprises,  although  some  components  of  a  farm  frequently  specialize  in  this 
line.  At  the  end  of  1965,  636  state  farms  engaged  primarily,  but  not  necessarily  exclusively,  in 
hog  production.  Similar  data  are  not  available  for  collective  farms,  but  specialization  probably 
is  more  advanced  on  state  than  on  collective  farms.  Considerable  emphasis  is  now  being  placed 
on  expanding  specialization.  At  the  same  time,  a  lot  of  confusion  exists  about  how  it  can  be  done, 
and  the  rigidities  of  the  system  have  not  permitted  much  progress  yet.  A  major  handicap  is  that 
farms  are  still  forced  to  meet  delivery  quotas  on  other  products  even  though  hog  production 
might  be  the  most  "profitable"  enterprise. 

In  many  respects  feeding  practices  differ  widely  from  those  in  the  United  States.  Many  areas 
have  relatively  little  corn  or  soybean  meal.  The  principal  feeds  used  are  small  grains,  cotton- 
seed and  sunflowerseed  meals,  and  succulent  feeds  like  potatoes,  sugar  beets,  and  a  silage 
mixture.  Relatively  large  quantities  of  skim  milk,  buttermilk,  and  whey  are  also  fed  to  hogs.  Many 
of  the  larger  farms  have  adjoining  feed-preparation  facilities  where  feeds  are  ground,  mixed, 
steamed,  or  soaked.  The  usual  feed-conversion  efficiency  has  been  given  as  5  to  7  pounds  of  feed 
to  produce  1  pound  of  live  hog;  however,  some  collectives  in  the  Ukraine  have  required  as  much 
as  17.3  to  1,  particularly  where  potatoes  and  succulent  feeds  are  used.  About  60  to  65  percent  of 
the  cost  of  raising  hogs  in  the  Soviet  Union  is  attributed  to  feed,  while  labor  costs  are  estimated 
at  about  15  percent  of  the  total. 

Marketing.  The  Soviet  Union  has  two  principal  marketing  systems  for  hogs.  One  is  the  state 
procurement  channel,  where  national,  regional,  and  farm  plans  are  set  in  advance  and  "contracts" 
are  made  in  advance  for  delivery  of  certain  total  weights  of  hogs  to  state  processing  plants. 
Meat  processing  plants  are  scattered  throughout  areas  of  production  and  in  large  cities.  The  poor, 
inadequately  equipped  distribution  system  prohibits  concentration  outside  the  producing  regions. 
Therefore,  the  producing  regions  are,  to  a  large  extent,  the  consuming  regions. 

The  second  major  marketing  system  is  the  free  or  collective  farm  market  where  private 
individuals  sell  their  home-produced  commodities  for  free  market  prices.  The  percentage  of 
pork  that  moves  to  market  in  this  fashion  has  not  been  reported.  In  1965,  out  of  total  meat  sales 
of  7.0  million  tons  (slaughter  weight),  1.2  million  tons  were  marketed  by  the  private  sector  and 
5.8  million  tons  by  the  socialized  sector. 

No  breakdown  of  hog  sales  by  type  is  available  on  a  national  basis,  but  a  typical  recent  pat- 
tern for  the  Ukraine  was  as  follows: 

Percent 


Bacon  condition 

0.4 

Fat  condition 

2.7 

Lean  meat  condition 

72.3 

Immature 

13.6 

Nonstandard 

11.0 

At  retail,  pork  generally  is  sold  by  the  state  for  78  cents  per  pound  in  Moscow.  Direct  sales 
on  the  free  market  generally  fluctuate  between  $1.00  and  $1.20  per  pound  for  both  lean  and  fat 
cuts. 

Diseases.  The  prevalent  hog  diseases  are  hog  cholera,  swine  erysipelas,  atrophic  rhinitis, 
and  respiratory  diseases.  In  recent  years  brucellosis  also  has  been  a  problem.  Certain  areas 
are  said  to  be  free  from  some  of  these  diseases,  and  in  such  cases  vaccination  is  suspended  after 
suitable  periods. 

The  foot-and-mouth  disease  outbreak  in  the  1965-66  season  apparently  caused  concern 
among  hog  farmers  and  was  blamed  for  deaths  of  young  pigs.  This  disease  apparently  has  been 
brought  under  control. 
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Table  36. --HOGS  AND  PORK:   USSR  production,  trade,  and  consumption,  1961- 


Item 


Unit 


1961 


1962 


1963 


1964 


1965 


19661 


Live  hogs: 

On  farms2 

Imported 

Exported 

Slaughtered : 

Registered 

Farm 

Total 

Pork:4 
Production: 

Registered 

Farm. 

Total 

Imports : 
Fresh,  chilled  or  frozen. 
Canned  and  preserved,  etc. 

Total 

Exports : 
Fresh,  chilled  or  frozen. 
Canned  and  preserved,  etc, 

Total 

Consumption: 

Total , 

Per  capita , 


1,000  hd. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Mil.  lb. 
do— 


-do 


-do- 
-do- 


do 


-do- 
-do- 


do 


-do- 
Lb. 


58,700     66,700      70,000      40,900      52,800 
300       148         10 


6,126 

6,586 

7,032 

4,658 

6,871 

28.1 

29.8 

31.3 

20.4 

29 

59,600 


(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

,3) 

(3) 

(3) 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6,120 

6,610 

7 

,110 

4 

,630 

6,780 

7,280 

21 

40 

14 

51 

94 

- 

21 

40 

14 

51 

94 

— 

15 

64 

92 

23 

3 

~ 

15 

64 

92 

23 

3 

— 

32.0 


Preliminary.   2  January.   3  Not  available.   *  Carcass  weight  basis;  excludes  lard  and  variety  meats. 


ASIA 


Japan 


Pork  production  in  Japan  has  increased  sharply,  nearly  doubling  between  1961  and  1966.  The 
upward  surge  now  appears  to  be  leveling  off.  Domestic  demand  for  pork  has  grown  rapidly  with 
higher  incomes  and  the  general  increase  in  demand  for  more  red  meat.  Pork  consumption  has 
shown  a  steady  increase  since  the  early  1960*s.  Per  capita  consumption  rose  from  4.8  pounds  in 
1961  to  12.6  pounds  in  1966  and  is  expected  to  remain  high  in  1967  and  1968  because  of  slightly 
larger  supplies. 

Consumption  of  pork  is  expected  to  exceed  that  of  beef  by  1976.  It  is  expected  that  pork  will 
increase  its  share  of  total  meat  consumption  from  the  present  40  percent  to  around  50  percent. 
Pork  is  also  expected  to  take  the  leadership  in  domestic  supplies  of  meats.  Pork  production  has 
been  projected  to  increase  threefold  by  1976,  while  only  a  modest  increase  is  expected  in  beef 
production. 

Production.  The  Japanese  Government  has  several  programs  designed  to  encourage  pork 
production.  The  most  important  is  the  floor  price  of  40  cents  per  pound  paid  to  farmers  for  top 
grade  carcass  pork.  This  guaranteed  minimum  price  program  is  administered  by  the  Livestock 
Industry  Corporation  (LICD),  which  is  a  quasi-governmental  organization.  It  has  authority  to  step 
into  the  market  and  purchase  pork  for  freezing  and  storage  when  wholesale  prices  drop  below  the 
floor  prices.  In  order  to  protect  the  consumer  and  assure  a  continuing  demand  for  pork,  LICD  also 
has  a  ceiling  on  wholesale  prices;  this  ceiling  is  49  cents  per  pound  of  carcass  pork. 

Hogs  are  typically  produced  on  many  small  farms  in  Japan;  however,  the  number  of  large- 
scale  producers  has  been  increasing.  The  trend  toward  intensification  is  expected  to  accelerate 
because  of  greater  efficiency.  Although  feed  costs  are  high  by  U.S.  standards  in  Japan,  the  feed- 
conversion    ratio   is  favorable—estimated  at  about  4.5  pounds  of  feed  to  produce  1  pound  of  live 
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Table  37.— HOGS  AND  PORK:  Japan's  production,  trade,  and  consumption,  1961-66 


Item 

Unit 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966  * 

live  hogs : 

Slaughtered : 
Registered. 

preserved,  etc.  ... 

led  or  frozen 

preserved,  etc.  ... 

1,000  hd. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Mil.  lb. 
do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

I2>. 

2,604 
3,948 

4,033 
6,244 

3,296 
5,389 

3,461 
5,700 

3,976 
6,787 

5,159 
9,419 

3,948 

6,244 

5,389 

5,700 

6,787 

9,419 

Perk:3 
Production: 
Registered. 

- 

- 

- 

-- 

- 

455 

715 

616 

657 

898 

1,245 

Imports : 
Fresh,  chil 
Canned  and 

2 

(4) 

(4)  . 

1 

14 

1 

9 

1 

(4) 
1 

(4) 

1 

2 

1 

15 

10 

1 

1 

Exports  : 
Fresh,  chil 
Canned  and 

(*r 

(4) 
(4) 

(4) 
(4) 

(4) 
(4) 

(4) 
(4) 

(4) 

(*) 

(4) 

(4) 

(4) 

(4) 

(4) 

Consumption 
Per  capita. 

457 
4.8 

716 
7.5 

631 
6.6 

667 
6.9 

899 

9.1 

1,246 
12.6 

3  Carcass  weight  basis;  excludes  lard  and  variety  meats.   4  Less  than  500,000  lb. 

hog.  Swine  feeds  are  expensive  because  they  are  made  from  imported  grains  and  proteins,  mostly 
from  the  United  States.  Effic  ent  producers  can  generally  make  a  profit  when  prices  are  at  the  40- 
cents-per-pound  level. 

Market  for  U.S.  Pork.  The  United  States  has  sold  a  considerable  amount  of  pork  to  Japan  in 
the  past,  but  sales  have  been  highly  variable.  Japan  has  an  import-quota  system  that  makes  im- 
ports difficult  at  times.  In  fact,  imports  of  pork  and  pork  products  are  prohibited  except  when 
they  are  considered  necessary  to  prevent  excessively  high  prices.  This  guarantees  domestic 
producers  a  market  comprised  of  100  million  consumers.  When  pork  is  imported,  the  duty  is  set 
at  0  to  10  percent  ad  valorem,  depending  upon  the  c.i.f.  price  of  the  pork  purchased  abroad.  Since 
imports  are  made  only  to  control  high  prices,  the  duty  can  be  dropped  to  zero  if  the  imported 
product  is  considered  too  expensive  to  accomplish  this  purpose. 

Prospects  for  the  sale  of  U.S.  pork  to  Japan  are  only  fair  and  are  expected  to  be  highly 
variable.  However,  sales  of  U.S.  breeding  stock  have  been  rather  strong.  Japan  is  also  expected 
to  continue  as  a  good  outlet  for  U.S.  feedgrains  and  protein  meal,  which  it  needs  for  its  expanding 
hog  production  program. 

Philippines 

The  Philippines  has  for  some  time  been  one  of  the  major  pork  consuming  countries  in  Asia. 
Pork  is  the  leading  red  meat  consumed,  four  times  as  much  as  beef.  Per  capita  consumption 
in  1966  was  22  pounds,  up  nearly  29  percent  from  the  1956-60  average  of  17  pounds.  In  spite  of 
this  increase,  not  enough  pork  is  produced  to  adequately  meet  the  consumer's  nutritional  needs 
for  meat. 
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Subsidy  or  Incentive  Programs.  Despite  the  wide  gap  between  pork  requirements  and  pro- 
duction, the  Philippine  Government  has  not  implemented  any  subsidy  or  incentive  program  to 
encourage  greater  production.  The  only  form  of  government  assistance  to  the  local  industry  is  a 
limited  number  of  breeding  stations  and  a  recently  announced  financing  program  of  the  Develop- 
ment Bank  of  the  Philippines.  Under  this  program,  the  bank  plans  to  finance  10  piggery  projects 
per  year  over  the  next  10  years,  each  requiring  an  average  investment  of  $31,000.  The  goal  of  the 
financing  program  is  to  increase  hog  numbers  by  177,000  head  over  the  next  decade. 

Trends  in  Specialization.  There  has  been  very  little  specialization  in  the  Philippine  hog 
industry.  The  great  majority  of  hogs  produced  are  on  small-scale  operations  of  one  or  two  pigs 
per  family.  The  hogs  are  marketed  primarily  through  municipal  markets.  Specialization  in  pork 
production  is  limited  to  a  few  large  swine  raisers  who  have  very  modern  facilities  and  fully 
integrated  operations.  The  country  has  two  large,  well-equipped  meat  processing  plants  which 
produce  fresh,  cured,  and  canned  pork  products. 

No  organized  feeder-pig  production  exists  in  the  Philippines.  Operators  of  the  few  large 
commercial-scale  swine  enterprises  produce  pigs  for  finishing  in  their  own  feedlots. 

The  most  common  breeds  of  hogs  include  Berkshire,  Poland  China,  Duroc-Jersey,  Berkjala, 
and  the  native  breed.  Newly  introduced  breeds  include  the  Landrace  and  Large  White.  The  majority 
of  all  slaughter  hogs  produced  are  either  native  breeds  or  crosses  with  native  breeds. 

In  the  rural  areas  where  mixed  feeds  are  not  available  or  where  farm  incomes  are  very 
low,  pigs  receive  a  wide  variety  of  feeds.  Hogs  in  these  areas  are  fed  leftover  food,  vegetable 
wastes  and  fruit  peelings,  vegetable  tops,  tubers,  rice  bran,  copra  meal,  or  whatever  is  available. 
Some  large-scale  hog  producers  located  around  Manila  feed  their  animals  exclusively  on  waste 
foods  from  restaurants. 

On  the  bigger  farms,  corn  and  protein  supplements  are  used.  A  few  of  the  owners  of  these 
farms  mix  their  own  feeds,  but  the  majority  buy  locally  manufactured  feeds.  However,  local 
mixed  feeds  are  not  always  dependable.  The  ingredients  vary  considerably  from  batch  to  batch, 
depending  upon  the  prices  of  available  ingredients.  In  addition,  feed  labels  often  do  not  accurately 
describe  the  nutritive  value  of  the  feed. 

Market  Outlets.  The  main  outlets  for  pork  in  the  Philippines  are  the  public  markets.  Only  a 
very  small  fraction  of  the  local  pork  supply  is  estimated  to  pass  through  supermarkets,  which 
cater  to  the  high-income  class.  With  a  low  level  of  pork  production  inadequate  to  meet  local  de- 
mand, the  Philippines  does  not  export  pork  in  significant  amounts. 

Disease  Problems.  The  most  common  swine  diseases  in  the  Philippines  are  hog  cholera, 
swine  plague,  and  swine  flu.  In  1966  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  listed  10,700  cases  (2,600 
deaths)  of  hog  cholera;  11,200  cases  of  swine  plague  (2,170  deaths);  and  1,045  cases  of  swine 
flu  (465  deaths).  Actual  cases  and  deaths  are  believed  to  greatly  exceed  those  reported  officially. 

Market  Potential  for  U.S.  Pork.  Philippine  imports  of  fresh,  chilled,  frozen,  and  preserved 
pork  in  1966  amounted  to  only  1  million  pounds,  of  which  167,000  pounds  came  from  the  United 
States.  Denmark  supplied  50  percent.  Low  per  capita  income  and  high  import  duties  are  largely 
responsible  for  these  very  low  imports  in  spite  of  large  potential  demand. 

The  Philippine  tariff  on  fresh,  chilled,  or  frozen  pork  is  either  $1.70  per  100  pounds  gross 
weight  or  15  percent  ad  valorem,  whichever  is  higher.  Ham,  bacon,  and  other  preserved  pork 
are  subject  to  a  duty  of  120  percent  ad  valorem.  The  duty  on  live  hogs  is  $2.56  per  head;  suckling 
pigs  are  imported  free  of  duty.  Hogs  for  breeding  purposes  may  be  imported  free  of  duty  provided 
they  are  of  a  recognized  breed — duly  registered  in  the  book  of  record  established  for  the  breed — 
and  that  duly  authenticated  registration  certificates  accompany  the  shipments. 

The  Philippine  Government  requires  that  all  imports  of  live  hogs  for  breeding  or  slaughter 
be  accompanied  by  a  health  certificate  from  a  veterinarian  in  the  country  of  origin.  Moreover,  it 
also  requires  that  the  animals  be  immunized  against  hog  cholera  and  be  given  tuberculin  tests. 

The  Philippine  Food  and  Drug  Act  requires  that  imports  of  fresh,  chilled,  frozen,  or  canned 
pork  be  inspected  by  the  Philippine  Department  of  Health  and  declared  fit  for  human  consumption. 
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Table  38. — HOGS  AND  PORK:  Philippines  production,  trade,  and  consumption,  1961-66 


Item 


Unit 


1961 


1962      1963 


1964 


1965 


1966 1 


Live  hogs : 
On  farms2 

Imported 

Exported 

Slaughtered : 

Registered. . 

Farm 


Total 

Pork:3 
Production: 
Registered. 
Farm 


Total. 


Imports  : 
Fresh,  chilled  or  frozen. . 
Canned  and  preserved,  etc. 


Total. 


Exports : 
Fresh,  chilled  or  frozen. . 
Canned  and  preserved,  etc. 


Total 

Consumption : 

Total 

Per  capita. . 


1,000  hd. 

do 

do 


do- 

do- 


-do- 


Mil.  lb. 
do 


do- 


— dc 

._do 


._do 


-do 

—do 


-do- 


do- 


7,800      8,500      9,34-0      10,025      10,513 


454 
16.0 


515 
17.6 


539 
17.8 


609 
19.5 


694 
21.5 


10,476 


5,142 

5,430 

5 

,546 

6,200 

6,800 

7,400 

~ 

-- 

~  . 

- 

— 

— 

453 

515 

538 

608 

692 

750 

1 

(4)   - 

1 

1 

(4) 
2 

1 
(4) 

1- 

(4) 

1 

1 

2 

1 

- 

-- 

~ 

-- 

- 

- 



_- 

__ 

__ 

__ 

__ 

751 
22.5 


1  Preliminary.   2  March.   3   Carcass  weight  basis;  excludes  lard  and  variety  meats.   4  Less  than  500,000  lb. 

SOUTH  AMERICA 


Argentina 

Argentina's  hog  numbers  at  the  beginning  of  1967  were  no  greater  than  in  1956 — around 
4  million  head  by  unofficial  estimates.  Despite  a  desire  on  the  part  of  authorities  to  substitute 
pork  and  other  meats  for  beef  and  veal — a  primary  earner  of  foreign  exchange — consumption  of 
beef  has  been  steadily  increasing.  In  1966  beef  and  veal  accounted  for  85  percent  of  the  total 
domestic  meat  consumption,  versus  only  10  percent  for  pork.  Per  capita  consumption  in  1966  was 
20  pounds,  nearly  the  same  as  10  years  earlier. 

Some  pork  is  exported,  but  the  volume  of  export  sales  shows  extreme  fluctuations  from  year 
to  year.  Industrial  expansion  based  on  export  possibilities  seems  unlikely. 

Hog  Production.  The  Argentine  Government  has  no  program  of  subsidies  or  direct  payments 
to  hog  producers,  but  it  does  provide  liberal  tax  writeoffs  for  capital  input  investments.  Hog 
producers  are  given  deductions  for  the  retention  of  breeding  stock. 

Technical  progress  is  promoted  through  hog  breeding  and  feeding  trials  at  government- 
operated  equipment  stations.  Official  efforts  are  steadily  being  complemented  by  private  initiative, 
as  shown  by  numerous  hog  breeding  competitions  at  livestock  shows  and  the  dissemination  of  im- 
proved know-how  by  the  Argentine  Association  of  Hog  Breeders. 

More  than  80  percent  of  Argentina's  hogs  are  raised  in  the  Pampean  region,  which  takes  in 
the  Provinces  of  Buenos  Aires  and  parts  of  Co'rdoba,  Santa  Fe,  and  La  Pampa.  The  most  recent 
hog  census  in  1960  estimated  the  average  number  of  head  on  the  some  200,000  hog  farms  at  20  per 
establishment.  A  typical  operation  has  100  head  though  the  larger  commercial  operations  have  as 
many  as  1,000. 

The  common  grains  fed  to  hogs  include  corn,  wheat,  barley,  and  sorghums,  which  are  sup- 
plemented with  whey  and  forage  pastures.  The  average  amount  of  feed  to  produce  a  pound  of  live 
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Table  39. — HOGS  AND  PORK:   Argentina's  production,  trade,  and  consumption,  1961-66 


Item 


Unit 


1961 


1962 


1963 


1964 


1965 


19661 


Live  hogs: 
On  farms  2 . . . 
Imported. . . . 
Exported3 . . . 
Slaughtered : 

Registered. 

Farm 


1,000  hd. 

do 

do 


3,387 
17 


3,115 

1 


3,340 


3,500 


3,800 
2 


Total 

Pork:4 
Production: 
Registered. 
Farm 


-do- 
-do- 


-do- 


Total. 


Mil.  lb. 
.  —  do 


--do- 


Imports  : 
Fresh,  chilled  or  frozen.. 
Canned  and  preserved,  etc. 


Total. 


-do- 
-do- 


-do 


Exports : 
Fresh,  chilled  or  frozen.. 
Canned  and  preserved,  etc. 


Total. 


Consumption: 

Total 

Per  capita. . 


-do- 
-do- 


-do- 


-do- 
Lb. 


1,993 
400 

1 

,595 
400 

1 

,550 
400 

1 

,532 
400 

2 

,196 
400 

2 

,400 
400 

2,393 

1 

,995 

1 

,950 

1 

,932 

2 

,596 

2 

,800 

355 

57 

294 

57 

290 
57 

282 

57 

407 
62 

432 
62 

412 

351 

34-7 

339 

469 

494 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

- 

-- 

- 

~ 

- 

- 

17 

14 

27 

22 

15 

46 

395 

18.8 


337 
15.8 


320 
14.8 


317 
14.4 


454 
20.3 


4-48 

19. 


1  Preliminary.   2  June  30.   3  Excludes  breeding  stock.   4  Carcass  weight  basis;  excludes  lard  and  variety  meats. 

hog  is  difficult  to  ascertain  because  a  large  share  comes  from  pasture  and  forage.  The  main 
farrowing  season  is  in  the  spring.  Only  about  five  pigs  are  weaned  per  litter. 

Marketing.  About  two-thirds  of  the  hogs  are  marketed  at  the  Liniers  Market  in  Buenos  Aires. 
On- farm  sales  account  for  another  10  percent,  the  remainder  being  slaughtered  on  farms  or  sold 
at  small  country  auctions.  As  with  cattle,  the  proportion  of  hogs  marketed  at  Liniers  bears  a 
direct  relationship  to  price — the  higher  the  price  the  greater  the  percentage. 

More  than  90  percent  of  the  1966  hog  slaughter  went  for  domestic  consumption,  most  of  which 
was  consumed  as  processed  meats — mainly  sausages  and  cold  cuts — and  cured  and  cooked  ham. 

There  is  no  direct  incentive  program  being  offered  for  the  production  of  meat-type  hogs.  The 
better  prices  paid  for  these  hogs,  however,  act  to  promote  sales  of  meatier  animals.  An  estimated 
30  percent  of  meat-hog  marketings  grade  the  equivalent  of  U.S.  No.  1. 

Diseases.  The  Animal  Health  Division  of  the  Argentine  Department  of  Agriculture  has  no 
compulsory  vaccine  program  for  hogs,  as  it  does  for  cattle,  against  aftosa.  Brucellosis  is  by  far 
the  most  serious  disease  problem,  and  efforts  are  underway  to  develop  an  effective  vaccine. 

Brazil 

Brazil  is  the  most  important  pork  producing  country  in  South  America.  As  of  January  1, 
1967,  this  country  had  an  estimated  61.7  million  head  of  hogs,  about  21  percent  more  than  were 
reported  in  the  United  States.  However,  hog  slaughter  in  Brazil  in  1966  was  reported  at  only  9.7 
million  head,  and  pork  production  at  1,219  million  pounds.  This  was  less  than  11  percent  of  the 
pork  produced  in  the  United  States.  If  these  official  data  are  correct,  annual  pork  production  in 
Brazil  would  be  only  about  20  pounds  per  head  of  inventory,  as  compared  with  240  pounds  per 
head  of  inventory  in  the  United  States.  This  incredibly  low  level  of  production  efficiency  would 
indicate  that  hog  numbers  are  either  grossly  overstated  or  that  pork  production  is  greatly  under- 
stated. It  is  doubtful  that  there  are  more  than  40  million  hogs  in  Brazil. 
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The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  appears  to  be  aware  of  the  problem  of  defects  in  agricultural 
statistics  as  do  other  Ministries  in  the  Federal  Government.  To  correct  some  of  the  defects,  it 
is  in  the  process  of  reorganizing  and  improving  the  livestock  and  crop  forecasting  system. 

Available  supplies  of  pork  in  Brazil  have  changed  very  little  over  the  past  10  years.  Per 
capita  consumption  of  15  pounds  in  1966  was  about  the  same  as  it  was  10  years  earlier.  Pork 
accounts  for  25  to  30  percent  of  the  red  meat  consumed  in  Brazil. 

Hog  Production.  The  main  goal  of  the  Brazilian  swine  program  is  to  increase  production  of 
pork.  The  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  in  cooperation  with  the  US  A  ID  Mission,  has  various  swine  im- 
provement projects  underway  with  the  Secretariats  of  Agriculture  in  the  States  of  Rio  Grande  do 
Sul,  Santa  Catarina,  Parana,  and  Espirito  Santo.  In  northeastern  Brazil,  SUDENE,  the  regional 
development  agency,  initiated  a  program  for  swine  development  in  1963.  The  State  Secretariats  of 
Agriculture  and  Rural  Extension  Services  cooperate  through  these  agreements  in  the  distribution 
of  foundation  breeding  stock  to  selected  farms  and  by  providing  technical  assistance  to  farmers. 
The  general  purpose  of  this  program  is  the  improvement  of  the  swine  herd  through  the  introduction 
of  breeding  stock  of  improved  breeds  such  as  Duroc,  Hampshire,  and  Wessex  Saddleback. 

Normally  the  Secretariats  of  Agriculture  in  the  major  swine  producing  States  have  a  develop- 
ment program  which  provides  technical  assistance  to  breeders.  Several  of  the  Secretariats  per- 
form fundamental  or  applied  research  in  animal  production.  Usually,  most  of  the  work  carried  out 
by  the  States  involves  the  production  of  breeding  stock  which  is  sold  to  farmers.  At  the  State  level 
this  work  is  often  carried  out  in  conjunction  with  the  rural  extension  service  which,  in  addition 
to  providing  technical  assistance  to  breeders,  also  grants  financial  assistance  in  the  form  of 
credit. 

The  greatest  concentration  of  hogs  in  Brazil  is  in  the  State  of  Minas  Gerais,  with  an  estimated 
10  million  head.  Parana  State  is  second,  with  nearly  8  million  head.  The  southern  States  have 
40  percent  of  Brazil's  hogs.  These  States  account  for  practically  all  of  Brazil's  commercial  hog 
slaughter. 

The  principal  feedgrain  for  hogs  is  corn,  and  hog  raising  is  concentrated  in  the  corn-growing 
regions.  Other  important  feeds  include  mandioca,  sweet  potatoes,  and  garbage  and  scrap  foods. 
It  is  estimated  that  it  takes  about  10  pounds  of  feed  to  produce  a  pound  of  pork.  Animal  quality, 
poor  feeding  practices,  and  improper  management  are  the  principal  causes  of  low  feed-conversion 
efficiency.  The  average  number  of  pigs  farrowed  per  litter  is  four  to  five  and  the  number  weaned 
is  slightly  less  than  three.  The  hogs  are  usually  14  to  18  months  old  at  slaughter  time. 

Marketing.  The  specialized  hog  slaughter  and  meatpacking  plants  buy  mostly  from  hog 
dealers  who  usually  own  their  own  trucks  which  they  drive  from  farm  to  farm  buying  whatever 
hogs  the  farmers  have  to  offer.  These  dealers  usually  pay  cash  when  they  pick  up  the  hogs  or 
after  a  few  days  when  they,  in  turn,  have  sold  them  to  a  slaughter  plant.  The  medium-  and  small- 
sized  slaughter  plants  often  deal  directly  with  farmers  or  have  a  buyer  working  on  a  commission 
basis.  A  very  common  way  of  marketing  hogs  is  by  direct  sale  from  the  farmer  to  the  butcher, 
with  the  butcher  slaughtering  at  his  own  place  or  at  a  municipal  slaughter  plant.  This  method 
exists  in  the  more  developed  regions  of  south  Brazil,  as  well  as  in  other  areas  under  somewhat 
more  primitive  conditions.  Farm  workers  living  on  farms  normally  are  permitted  to  cultivate 
vegetable  gardens  or  small  pieces  of  land  where  they  can  also  raise  a  couple  of  hogs.  When  these 
workers  slaughter  a  hog,  it  is  not  at  all  uncommon  that  part  of  the  carcass  will  be  sold  or  bartered 
to  neighbors. 

Diseases.  The  main  swine  disease  in  Brazil  is  cysticercus.  Occasionally,  an  outbreak  of 
hog  cholera  occurs,  but  this  generally  has  little  effect  on  commercial  production  because  if 
animals  are  not  already  vaccinated,  vaccination  programs  are  started.  Foot-and-mouth  disease 
is  prevalent  in  cattle  and  hogs  throughout  the  country.  If  hogs  remain  at  hog  yards  for  more  than 
2  or  3  days,  they  generally  contract  severe  cases  of  foot-and-mouth  disease.  In  order  not  to  take 
a  loss  on  these  animals,  they  are  usually  sold  before  the  condition  of  the  feet  gets  so  bad  that  they 
cannot  walk.  It  is  widely  believed  that  Brazil  does  not  have  trichinosis. 
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Table  40.— HOGS  AND  PORK:   Brazil's  production,  trade,  and  consumption,  1961-66 


Item 

Unit 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

19661 

Live  hogs: 

1,000  hd. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Mil.  lb. 
do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Lb. 

47,944 

6,030 
1,977 

50,051 

6,667 
2,165 

52,941 

6,309 
2,274 

55,990 

6,433 
2,335 

58,705 

6,322 

2,447 

62,534 

Imported . . . 

Slaughtered 
Registered 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

••■■•••••• 

8,007 

8,832 

8,583 

8,768 

8,769 

9,749 

Pork:3 

Production: 
Registered 

— 

- 

— 

- 

— 

— 

917 

1,049 

1,048 

1,031 

1,067 

1,219 

.led 
pre: 

or  frozen 

served,  etc 

or  frozen 

served,  etc 

Imports : 
Fresh,  chi; 
Canned  and 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

Total 

— 

— 

— 





.led 
pre£ 

Exports : 
Fresh,  chl'. 
Canned  and 

(4) 
(4) 

(4) 
2 

(4)~ 

1 

1 
(4) 

2 

Total 

(4) 

2 

(4) 

1 

1 

2 

Consumption: 
Total 

917 
13 

1,047 
14 

1,048 
14 

1,030 
13 

1,066 
13 

1,217 

15 

1  Preliminary.   2  December  of  previous  year.   3  Carcass  weight  basis;  excludes  lard  and  variety  meats.   *  Less  than 
500,000  lb. 


OCEANIA 


Australia 


Pork  production  in  Australia  is  equal  to  only  about  13  percent  of  beef  output.  Most  of  the 
pork  is  produced  in  the  States  of  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland.  Although  still  minor,  total  pork 
output  in  Australia  increased  about  35  percent  from  the  1956-60  average  to  1966. 

Pork  consumption  is  also  considerably  less  than  that  of  other  red  meats.  About  26  pounds  of 
pork  per  person  were  consumed  in  1966,  compared  with  87  pounds  of  beef  and  85  pounds  of  mutton 
and  lamb.  In  total,  pork  makes  up  only  about  10  to  15  percent  of  red  meat  consumption.  Pork  con- 
sumption increased  30  percent  from  the  1956-60  average  to  1966. 

Hog  Production.  The  Government  of  Australia  has  no  subsidies  or  incentive  programs  to 
encourage  hog  production.  The  industry  is  subject  to  the  free  forces  of  supply  and  demand.  The 
swine  producing  sector  is  currently  made  up  of  many  small  units,  but  the  trend  is  toward  more 
specialization.  Specialized  feeder  pig  production  is  not  a  common  practice.  A  few  farmers  sell 
their  pigs  as  feeders.  Buyers  of  feeder  pigs  are  generally  feeders  around  large  cities  who  have 
access  to  garbage  and  other  food  wastes. 

The  main  feeds  used  are  wheat,  barley,  maize,  and  grain  sorghums.  Meat  meal  is  the  main 
protein  supplement.  On  dairy  farms,  separated  milk  provides  a  major  portion  of  the  protein  re- 
quirements. Some  interest  has  been  expressed  in  soybean  meal  and  fishmeal  as  protein  supple- 
ments. These  meals  have  to  be  imported,  and  the  high-cost  factor  is  a  deterrent. 

Market  Outlets.  In  recent  years  less  than  1  percent  of  all  Australian  pork  production  has  been 
exported  either  as  fresh  pork,  bacon,  or  ham.  In  1966  only  2.2  million  pounds  of  pork  were  ex- 
ported. The  main  markets  for  Australian  pork  have  been  the  Philippines,  New  Guinea,  and  some 
of  the  Pacific  Islands. 
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Table  41  • — HOGS  AND  PORK:  Australia's  production,  trade  and  consumption,  1961-661 


Item 

Unit 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966  2 

Live  hogs: 

1,000  hd. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Mil.  lb. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Lb. 

1,615 

1,652 

1,440 

1,468 

1,661 

1 

,746 

Slaughtered : 

fro 

ed, 

fro 
ed, 

etc .  ... 
etc.  ... 

Total 

2,219 

2,564 

2,416 

2,305 

2,461 

2 

,769 

Pork:4 
Production: 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

239.7 

269.9 

256.3 

249.3 

269.2 

298.1 

Imports : 
Fresh,  chilled  or 
Canned  and  preser\ 

-- 

-- 

4.3 
.1 

6.0 

.1 

2.7 

.3 

- 

Total 

-- 

-- 

4.4 

6.1 

3.0 

-- 

Exports : 

Fresh,  chilled  or 
Canned  and  preserv 

1.0 
2.2 

2.1 
.9 

.6 

.4 

.5 
.3 

1.1 
.6 

1.5 
.7 

Total 

3.2 

3.0 

1.0 

.8 

1.7 

2.2 

]onsumpti  :.: 
Total 

236.5 
22.5 

266.9 
24.9 

259.7 
23.8 

254.6 
22.9 

270.5 
23.9 

295.9 
25.6 

1  Year  ending  June  30. 


Preliminary. 


March. 


4  Carcass  weight  basis;  excludes  lard  and  variety  meaxs. 


Australians  have  been  very  successful  in  limiting  the  number  of  swine  diseases  in  the  country. 
There  are  no  major  disease  problems  at  this  time.  In  order  to  keep  it  this  way,  the  Australians 
have  placed  a  quarantine  ban  on  imports  of  fresh,  chilled,  frozen,  or  cured  pork  from  all  countries. 
Canned  pork  is  permitted  from  some  destinations  provided  the  contents  of  the  can  have  undergone 
certain  heating  requirements.  The  United  States  is  one  of  the  countries  that  meet  the  require- 
ments as  far  as  canned  pork  is  concerned,  but  no  potential  market  for  U.S.  pork  is  in  sight  in 
Australia  in  the  near  future. 

New  Zealand 

Hog  production  in  New  Zealand — except  for  a  few  garbage  feeders  near  large  cities — has 
traditionally  been  a  sideline  activity  of  the  dairy  industry.  Dairy  byproducts,  like  skim  milk,  are 
the  basic  source  of  hog  feed.  Consequently,  many  farmers  who  have  begun  to  produce  only  whole 
milk,  rather  than  separating  the  milk  on  the  farm,  have  been  going  out  of  the  hog  business.  Total 
pork  production  has  changed  very  little  over  the  past  10  years,  ranging  between  85  and  100  million 
pounds.  Pork  consumption,  at  31.3  pounds  per  person  in  1966,  accounted  for  less  than  15  percent 
of  the  total  red  meat  consumed  in  New  Zealand. 

Production  Programs.  The  Dairy  Board  maintains  a  Pig  Advisory  Service  and  aids  the  Pig 
Producers  Council  by  giving  budget  support  and  furnishing  some  accounting  and  other  services  to 
the  Council.  The  main  support,  however,  comes  from  a  levy  on  hogs  slaughtered  plus  a  $17,500 
annual  grant  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  There  are  no  direct  price  support  programs  or 
subsidies  from  the  government. 

The  Pig  Producers  Council,  in  conjunction  with  the  Dairy  Board,  operates  an  extension  pig 
improvement  program  with  six  full-time  agents  in  the  North  Island  and  three  in  the  South  Island. 
Board  performance  testing  at  a  pig  breeding  center  at  Massey  University  has  been  in  operation 
now   for   three    completed  tests,  and  studs  of  Landrace,  Large  White,  and  Berkshire  breeds  are 
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maintained   at   this    center.    Boars    are   made    available  to  pig  farmers  at  scheduled  prices.  The 
schedule  for  stock  at  present  is: 

Price  delivered  at  nearest 
railroad  station 

Dollars 

A  grade  boars  124 

A  grade  gilts  118 

Crossbreds  (all  classes)  100 

Diseases.  In  1964  the  Department  of  Agriculture  designated  one  of  its  veterinary  advisory 
officers  as  a  liaison  officer  to  work  with  the  Pig  Producers  Council.  The  country  has  garbage 
cooking  requirements  and  slaughter  inspection.  A  diagnosis  of  trichinosis  in  1965  resulted  in  the 
exclusion  of  New  Zealand  pig  meat  from  several  overseas  markets,  particularly  Australia.  This 
ban  has  now  been  lifted. 

Marketing.  Export  supplies  of  New  Zealand  pork  are  nominal.  The  main  overseas  outlets  have 
been  the  United  Kingdom,  Japan,  Belgium,  Hong  Kong,  the  West  Indies,  and  the  Pacific  Islands.  The 
Australian  market  is  closed  to  New  Zealand  pork;  however,  breeding  hogs  can  be  exported  to  that 
country.  It  is  doubtful  that  New  Zealand  will  be  able  to  build  a  worthwhile  export  trade  in  pork. 


Table  42. --HOGS  AND  PORK:  New  Zealand's  production,  trade,  and  consumption,  1961-66 1 


1  Year  ending  September  30. 


Item 

Unit 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

19662 

live  hogs : 

Slaughtered : 
Registered 

1,000  hd. 
do 

do 

do 

Mil.  lb. 
do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Lb. 

655 

686 

766 

771 

716 

852 

— 

Total 

839 

850 

921 

1,002 

949 

874 

Pork : 4 
Production : 
Registered 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

- 

__ 

.led  or  frozen 

preserved,  etc 

.led  or  frozen 

preserved,  etc 

87 

89 

94 

103 

99 

90 

Imports : 
Fresh,  chi] 
Canned  and 

— 

- 

- 

-- 

~ 

-- 

Total 

-_ 

__ 

__ 

__ 

__ 

__ 

Exports : 
Fresh,  chi] 
Canned  and 

5 

6 

11 

11 

3 

6 

Total 

5 

6 

11 

11 

3 

6 

Consumption 
Total 

82 
33.8 

83 
33.4 

3,3 
32.6 

92 
35.4 

96 
36.3 

84 

Per  capita. 

31  3 

Preliminary.   3   January.   *  Carcass  weight  basis;  excludes  lard  and  variety  meats. 
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